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EDITORIAL 


TOWARD LIFE-CENTERED EDUCATION 


Simply stated, general education as malpracticed in most places is 
the first course in almost all the departments of a college or uni- 
versity. The assumption that the introductory courses of a given 
institution can add up to an integrated general education is as logical 
as assuming that by gathering the first person in the telephone direc- 
tory whose name starts with A,B,C, etc. we will have a group rather 
than a crowd. Nevertheless, general education has never suffered 
from a shortage of advocates, experts and friends. Notably absent 
have been practitioners. Junior faculty have excused themselves by 
claiming that the system of merit and promotion rewards them for 
intensive development of their academic specializations -- not for 
instruction of freshmen. Senior faculty claim great support for 
general education as a grand goal, but point to their involvements in 
research, action projects and graduate instruction. College admin- 
istrators are among the most adamant aficionados of general studies, 
but frequently see hypocritical faculty as the villains rather than any 
"system" of organization or rewards. When we push for action the 
only real advocates of an integrated general education are the stu- 
dents and the teaching assistants who offer them most of their in- 
struction; and while these groups can protest existing policies and 
conditions, they have not proven to be effective agents of change. 

The ideal, which a few institutions achieve but which many take a 
stab at, is intended to achieve two broad goals: the integration of 
knowledge and its applications to the human condition. Not only is 
this ideal difficult, it is highly vulnerable to charges from both the 
vocationalists and the elitists. 

Vocationalists regard all college studies on the single criterion of 
its usefulness as preparation for a specific job or field of work. 
They persistently ask: How does this course or experience help the 
student to become a better dentist, engineer, teacher? In effect, 
all the liberation and generality is missed as they search for justi- 
fications on purely applied grounds. 

Elitists are not interested in general education for the opposite 
reasons--insufficient theoretical content and conceptual abstraction. 
General studies are viewed as watered down in content and needlessly 
embroiled with the immediacy of social problems or environmental 
concerns. Elitists perceive the unification of Italy as a valid area 
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of study because it requires prerequisites (proving its "depth") and 
because it has no direct applications (proving its scholarliness), The 
unification of Korea or Vietnam, on the other hand, is merely a topic 
for some survey course since anyone who reads current newspapers 
can be an expert (thereby removing the need for prerequisites); the 
obvious relevance of these areas makes them somewhat dirty (i.e. 
non-scholarly) pursuits in academe. They are dismissed as "policy 
matters" rather than genuine political science or history. In effect, 
Kissinger will have to wait acentury to get the Garibaldi treatment. 

In response to recent pressures oninstitutions of higher education 
and particularly on Schools of Education, to recruit new populations 
of students (i.e. those who in the past would not have attended), the 
old issues of general education have all been resurrected and are now 
being debated in anew key. For those of us who have clung to the 
belief that integrating and applying knowledge is valuable, the next 
decade presents renewed opportunities. 

Future college populations may or may not care about preparing 
for jobs. They may be adults with established jobs seeking education 
precisely for its broadening effects. They may be working class 
individuals who have achieved occupational levels or niches which they 
regard as permanent and who seek education for reasons other than 
occupational mobility. Housewives who cannot be absorbed into exist- 
ing positions are also a small but constant group inhigher education. 
Middle-class youngsters disenchanted with the striving and straining 
of their successful parents have also become a major force in student 
bodies seeking meaning in the education itself. This is not to contend 
that the majority of college students will suddenly stop perceiving 
their college education as a form of vocational training. On the con- 
trary, this trend toward judging higher education in the same way we 
now judge secondary education (i.e. the preparation of law-abiding, 
tax-payers) will continue to intensify. At the same time, however, 
it has become patently clear that whole new constituencies of stu- 
dents who do not fit existing molds will also be applying, and these 
"new market" types will permit us to take a new crack at developing 
general education programs for adults. 

Schools of Education have the greatest opportunity to reach new 
populations of students that are primarily adult. Their faculties and 
administrators should seize this opportunity to initiate life-centered 
general education, especially at atime when the prospects for certi- 
fied personnel is diminishing. This is not to say that other colleges 
on the campus should not become involved in doing something about 
their general education, but tounderscore the contention that Schools 
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of Education are uniquely suited to this task for several critical 
reasons. 

1. Dealing with adults, as well as with college-age youth, has been 
more typical in professional schools offering in-service to practi- 
tioners and has afforded these schools some experience in adjusting 
the system to the students. 

2. General education involves students in applications of knowledge 
and in pursuing various forms of field work; such direct experiences 
have been most commonly offered in professional schools. 

3. Integrating academic disciplines--and its attendant problems-- 
has often been faced by professional schools which require students 
to complete two years of general education in an arts and science 
college. While successful integration is rare, there are some prom- 
ising patterns which professional schools have generated and which 
can serve as models. 

The goals of a general education for students in a Life-Centered 
Education Program offered by Schools of Education will inevitably 
differ from a program in colleges of letters and science. For those 
interested in this type of program within a professional education 
school, I would recommend three curriculum goals: parenthood--in- 
cluding the care for dependent people of all ages, consumership and 
advocacy. Parenthood includes not only raising children and youth, 
but interacting with others at all stages of human development. 
Integration and application of interdisciplinary knowledge is required. 
Consumership relates to learning how to understand and evaluate 
school and all the educational services offered in our communities 
and society. Several academic disciplines can be integrated and ap- 
plied to help "the taxpayer". Advocacy refers to learning the change 
skills needed to modify schools and educational programs. New fields 
(e.g. organizational science) can be combined with traditional ones 
(e.g. social psychology) to help students become more successful 
advocates of particular educational purposes and causes. These three 
goals can be offered in a Life-Centered Education Program which 
may or may not include giving students college credit for life and 
work experiences. Life/work credit is an important but not required 
condition for reaching "new market" groups in future forms of general 
education. 

This brief review has contended that general education is still a 
viable concept and that it can and should be applied to new populations 
of students. We are also hopeful on the basis of model programs 
rather than on the basis of how general education efforts have fared 
typically. It seems reasonable to us that Schools of Education have 
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a timely and distinctive opportunity to serve as an organizing center 
for initiating Life-Centered Programs. Such programs can be totally 
general education in nature and may incorporate innovative features 
such as life/work credit. The specific example of the Life-Centered 
Program described above was merely for illustrative purposes and is 
intended to trigger a variety of approaches. The goals of integrating 
and applying knowledge are and remain noble ones. I invite other 
educators to join me in conceptualizing and initiating such programs 
for all the constituencies of present and possible students in insti- 
tutions of higher education. 


Martin Haberman 
School of Education 
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
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AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT SOUTH AFRICA: A HYBRID 
OF DEMOCRACY AND A POLICE STATE 


Stanley Erikson 
I. The South African Constitution 


South Africa has well been called "A Very Strange Society," because 
its constitutional system is an unusual hybrid of democracy anda 
police state.! Following the Boer War at the turn of the century, 
the two separate Provinces of the Cape and Natal and the two former 
independent Boer Republics, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
were unified by the South Africa Act of 1909 into a unitary state of 
four provinces with aparliamentary form of government. The former 
League of Nations mandate of Southwest Africa acquired from Ger- 
many after World War I is now incorporated into the republic. South 
Africa enjoyed first Dominion and then Commonwealth status within 
the British Empire until 1961 when it became an independent republic. 
South Africa is also a bilingual state with English and Africaans, a 
modified Dutch, constituting the two languages. 

The two-house parliament consists of a House of Assembly of 160 
members, and aSenate of 54 members. Both parliamentary suffrage 
and membership in parliament are limited to Whites. Eleven Senators 
are appointed by the President: the others are elected by an indirect 
process. The term of the Senate is ten years and the Assembly is 
five years. Both houses may be dissolved prior to the expiration of 
the term of office. The state is now headed by a President who re- 
placed the Governor-General who represented the Crown. The Presi- 
dent has the powers of a constitutional monarch and is the formal 
head of the state. The Cabinet, headed by a Prime Minister, is 
responsible to the Parliament. 

The Act of 1961 passed in consequence of the declaration of inde- 
pendence which transformed South Africa from a member of the 
Commonwealth into an independent republic made minor changes in 
the South Africa Act of 1909, 2 

These two acts are of such fundamental importance that they may 
be considered a written constitution. 


Professor Erikson is Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science at Augustana College, Rock Island, Dlinois. During 1969, he 
spent several months in South Africa studying that nation's political 
system. 
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II. Population By Race 


The ruling Whites constitute a minority of the total population, 
but the most numerous group in the population is the native black 
tribes known as the Bantu, with many languages and dialects. Their 
number is approximately 13 million. There are also over 1, 800, 000 
"Coloureds" concentrated in the Cape Province. This group is a broad 
intermixture of descendants of slaves brought to South Africa from 
East Asia, India, Madagascar, Angola, and Mozanbique. In South 
Africa they mixed with the primitive Hottentots and Bushmen and 
White settlers. In addition there are over 500,000 Asiatics, mostly 
Indians, whose ancestors were brought to South Africa a hundred 
years ago as indentured servants to work in the sugar cane fields. 
The ruling group is the less than four million Whites who in turn are 
subdivided into two groups: descendants of the original Dutch set- 
tlers, now known as Afrikaners, who constitute about 60 per cent of 
the White population, and the descendants of British settlers who 
first came to South Africa in the nineteenth century after the Brit- 


ish took over the Cape Colony in 1806.3 


III. Historical Background 


The original relationship between the Whites and African (Bantu) 
tribes in South Africa was very much like that of the Whites and 
Indians in the United States. In the nineteenth century there were 
frequent wars with the Africans. By the end of the century, the 
Africans settled in the native reserves which are comparable to the 
Indian reservations in the United States. There were two differences 
from the American experience -- the tribes selected their own re- 
serves and there were many more Africans than Indians. 

Until well into this century it was assumed that the national home 
of the Africans was the reserves where they eked out a living through 
subsistence agriculture. However, many Africans came to white 
areas towork inthe mines. With the industrialization of South Africa 
and the rapid increase in the population of the Africans, the exodus 
from the reserves increased. By World War II huge shanty towns had 
grown up around white cities like Johannesburg, where thousands of 
Africans congregated. 

Segregation has a long history in South Africa, but until 1948 with 
the adoption of apartheid it was based primarily upon custom. Segre- 
gation was applied to the Coloured and Indians as well as the Africans. 
But in the Cape Province where British influence is stronger, racial 
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lines were less rigidly drawn, and there was even a Coloured fran- 
chise until the 1950's. 4 


IV. Apartheid 


A. The Philosophy of Apartheid 

The fear on the part of Whites of being submerged by the majority 
of Africans and becoming a minority in an African state explains the 
appeal of the apartheid policy. The presence of the Coloured and 
Asian minorities are a minor but aggravating factor. What the 
apartheid policies have done is to create astate with a colony within 
its borders, a most confusing and unique situation. The Whites and 
colonials, except for the Africans stili living in the reserves, occupy 
the same territory. They are integrated economically during the day 
but segregated at night and socially at all times. 

The policy of apartheid or separate development as it is now known 
rests on the assumption that the South African Whites and Africans 
are two different races that cannot live together in a single multi- 
racial state in harmony without one group being unjust to the other. 
Whites believe that they cannot grant political rights to the Africans 
without the danger of the dominant Africans submerging the Whites 
in aculturally different African civilization. At the same time, 
they recognize that Africans who are employed in white areas in white 
owned industries are entitled to civil rights. The solution is to pre- 
pare the Africans for political and economic development in their own 
homelands where the possibilities for advancement will be unlimited. 
In the meantime, Africans in white areas are to be treated as visi- 
tors without civil or political rights. Their position is regarded as 
comparable to that of Italian workers in the Ruhr area of West Ger- 
many. Such is the theory of apartheid in brief. 

Apartheid is as much a religious and philosophical doctrine as a 
political doctrine. There are close ties between the Nationalist 
Party and the Dutch Reformed church, the church of the great ma- 
jority of Afrikaners. Apartheid has its roots in the history and 
culture of South Africa. As has been seen, there has always been a 
considerable amount of segregation based on custom. 5 


B. Apartheid Legislation 

The year 1948, a watershed in South African history, marked the 
electoral victory of the Nationalist Party which was given a mandate 
for its racial policy. The government enacted a whole series of laws 
to make apartheid effective. Such legislation as the Group Areas 
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Act, the Population Registration Act, the Mixed Marriages Act, the 
Immorality Act and other laws are designed to create as much social 
separation between racial groups as possible and to regulate the em- 
ployment opportunities of non-Whites. The Population Registration 
Act requires every person to carry a racial identification card. The 
racial classification card must be shown on demand to any authorized 
person, Racial classification may be reopened by the Director of the 
Census or the Secretary of the Interior if he believes a wrongful 
classification has been made. Change of registration from White to 
Coloured or African (Bantu) leads to great hardship, such as the loss 
of job and moving to an area set aside for the racial group to which 
one has been reclassified. § 

On African housing, the government deserves good marks. Soweto, 
the black city adjacent to Johannesburg, for example, is a city that 
has been built since the Second World War. Fortunately, I was able 
to visit Soweto and to enter a few African homes. Instead of huge 
apartment complexes there are small individual units that rent for 
from seven to ten rand a month (i.e. $9.80 to $14.00). Physically 
the facilities are superior to those of many of the ghettos in Ameri- 
can cities. The great defect of the government housing program is 
that Africans cannot obtain freehold rights, as they are considered 
visitors who will someday return to their respective reserves, 

African education had traditionally been the function of state- 
sided mission schools which had a strong religious emphasis. The 
Nationalist Government created a Bantu Education Department which 
took over most of the mission schools. By 1968 more African chil- 
dren were in school than ever before and Africans were playing a 
significant role in the management of ‘the schools. 7 

One of my most pleasant experiences in South Africa was the inter- 
view with the delightful Oxford-educated Coloured educational planner 
for Coloured schools in the Cape. Coloured education in the Cape has 
been taken over by the union government and is under the Department 
of Coloured Affairs. This man explained that he was currently re- 
vising the history books so as to give a more objective treatment of 
the wars between the Whites and the Bantu tribes. He was careful 
to state that he felt he could domore for his people by working within 
the government than by opposition from without. I subsequently 
learned from other sources that although the government was very 
eager to have this man in its employ, he had refused for some time. 


C. Apartheid--The Bantustans 
Many discussions of South African apartheid, after a description 
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of its racial philosophy and the cruelties and injustices of the laws 
carrying this philosophy into effect, casually mention the Transkei 
as an example of the Bantustan policy. In fairness to South Africa 
it may be said that the creation of Bantustans (self-governing home- 
lands) is the only conceivable justification of the apartheid policy. 
Presumably the goal of government policy is to reverse the flow of 
natives to white areas by rehabilitating the reserves so as to make 
them viable communities politically and economically. They would 
then be given self-government and possibly ultimate independence. 

The blueprint of this phase of the apartheid policy is the Tomlinson 
Commission Report. This Commission, headed by Professor F. R. 
Tomlinson, was appointed in 1951 and submitted its report three 
years later. The report concluded that for the resources to support 
an estimated number of 14, 000,000 Africans out of a total number 
of 21,000,000 by the end of the century it would be necessary to 
introduce extensive soil conservation schemes, provide for private 
ownership of land, abolish tribalism and introduce white capital. It 
was also recommended that over R200,000,000 (R280,000,000) be 
spent over a ten year period. 8 

It is easy to be cynical about this goal for a number of reasons. 
First, the government decided the costs of the policy were exagger- 
ated and could be achieved at less cost. ? Furthermore, it is my 
impression that many South Africans do not take this goal seriously. 
For them, the present repressive laws are sufficient to solve the 
racial problem. But many Afrikaner intellectuals realize that the 
country is sitting on a powder keg and that time is running out for 
the government unless it speeds up its policy of rehabilitating the 
reserves regardless of the cost and sacrifices necessary. 

An example of this philosophy can be seen in the views expressed 
by Nic Rhoodie, Professor of Sociology at the University of Pretoria, 
whom I interviewed in 1969 shortly before he made a trip to the 
United States. Professor Rhoodie is the author of a book defending 
the apartheid policy.19 Upon returning to South Africa he remarked 
about the need for South Africans to see how the rest of the world 
regards apartheid. Stressing that he still believed in "separate 
development, " Professor Rhoodie contended the government must 
move ahead with its Bantustan policy and "make the voters realize 
that separate development demands hard work and personal sacrifice 
from every White, "11 


The creation of self-governing homelands or "Bantustans" is a 
government policy. The first and principal experiment is the Trans- 
kei which became a self-governing territory in 1963. The Transkei, 
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located in the eastern part of the Cape Province, is the home of the 
Xhosa tribe, the largest Bantu tribe, and in size is larger than 
Switzerland. It was formerly one of the most fertile areas of South 
Africa andis a beautiful land suggestive of the Berkshires of western 
Massachusetts. It now suffers from unscientific cultivation of the 
land. Over 1,500,000 members of the Xhosa tribe still live here. 
Most of the inhabitants, who still practice subsistence farming, live 
in the traditional kraal, or one room mud hut, and are illiterate. 
The chief city and capital, Umtata, has a population of over 10, 000. 
Only about 10,000 Whites live in the Transkei. 

The legislative body is the Legislative Assembly of 75 elective 
members elected by members of the Xhosa tribe, including those who 
reside elsewhere as well as the Transkei. In addition, there are 64 
chiefs who are automatically members of the Legislative Assembly. 
The executive branch consists of acabinet headed by achief minister 
and five ministers chosen by the Assembly, 12 

There are two political parties, the governing Transkei Indepen- 
dence party and the opposition Democratic party. The latter is 
headed by Knowledge Guzanna, an attorney and graduate of Fort Hare 
University, a Bantu institution. Unlike the Independence party which 
officially endorses "separate development" and ultimate independence 
for the Transkei, Mr. Guzanna, who granted me an interview, stated 
that he and his party would prefer to elect members to the national 
parliament at Cape Town. 

Failure to make economic progress is the greatest problem in the 
Transkei, which is dependent upon heavy financial subsidies from the 
South African government to maintain itself. According to an offi- 
cial of the American State Department, there was only one small 
industry when he visited the Transkei twenty years ago. Ona second 
visit, in 1967, there was still only one industry. Although African 
economists estimated the need for 20,000 industrial jobs annually, 
South African officials admitted the materialization of only 1, 000 
jobs between 1960 and 1965. 13 When I was in the Transkei in 1969 
there were only a furniture factory, a spinning and weaving factory, 
and a meat packing plant. Altogether they employed only 2,000 to 
3,000 persons. 

The Transkei illustrates that within the guidelines of apartheid 
the South African Government often follows paternalistic policies. 
There were impressive special schools supported by the government, 
one for blind and deaf African children and a school for crippled 
African children. Many of the teachers were African. 
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The Bantustan policy is one aspect of apartheid that has construc- 
tive possibilities. Perhaps, as Douglas Brown has suggested, de- 
colonization is aprocess that is not subject to reversal. The Trans- 
kei may be regarded as the first step in a gradual but far reaching 
disengagement of the White and Black races.14 But the Bantustan 
policy is still along way from being even a partial solution of the 
race problem. Furthermore, it does not help the Coloured or the 
Indians as they have no homelands. 


V. The Decline of Constitutionalism 


The tragedy of South Africa is not limited to the apartheid legis- 
lation. Soon after the Nationalist victory of 1948 it became apparent 
that the Nationalists had no basic respect for the conventions of the 
Constitution. Most important was the drastic security legislation 
aimed at dissent, which gave government officials arbitrary power 
and removed from the courts the authority to review the govern- 
ment's acts. The philosophy of the Nationalists upon which these 
policies rested was the unlimited power of Parliament. 


A. Legislation Aimed At Dissent 

As disturbing as the harsh apartheid laws are the laws aimed at 
dissent, especially against individuals suspected of spreading Com- 
munist influence. That the Communist Party was made illegal in 
1950 is perhaps understandable, but the 1954 amendment authorizes 
the Minister of Justice to "ban" individuals who, in the Minister's 
opinion, are promoting any aim of Communism. The Minister's de- 
cision is final without even an administrative appeal by which the 
individual is notified of the offence and allowed to set forth a de- 
fense. Many hundreds have been banned since the advent of Nation- 
alist rule, 15 

A typical banning order of May 3, 1966, to one Ian Alexander 
Robertson, a law student, forbade him for a period of five years 
ending May 31, 1971, to absent himself from the district in which he 
lived, Wynberg, in Cape Province. He could not enter any Bantu, 
Coloured, or Asiatic area or compound or the premises of any uni- 
versity or other educational institution except the University of 
Cape Town for the sole purpose of attending classes for the LLB 
degree. He was also forbidden to communicate in any way with other 
banned person or to prepare or assist in any manner in the prepara- 
tion of any publication forbidden by the Suppression of Communism 
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Act or any document invoking any discussion, criticism or defense of 
state policy, 16 

Although some bans have been modified or withdrawn, the majority 
remain in effect for the period specified. Occasionally a ban is ac- 
companied by house arrest, which makes an individual a prisoner in 
his own home, 17 

How many persons have been subject to banning at any one time? 
In the government notice of July 18, 1969, there were 50 White and 
304 non-Whites against whom banning orders were issued. 18 

Another example of repressive legislation is the Terrorism Act of 
1967 which created a new crime--participation in terroristic activi- 
ties. In addition to interpreting acts of terrorism very broadly, th- 
act departs from traditional rules of criminal procedure. This act 
authorizes an officer of the police force to arrest without a warrant 
any person suspected of being a terrorist or withholding information 
relating to terrorists. A person arrested may be questioned until 
ordered released by the Commissioner of the South African Police or 
the Minister of Justice. No court may take jurisdiction with respect 
to any action taken under this section of the law. The only right of 
a person detained is to make written representations to the Minister 
of Justice. And if circumstances permit, he may be visited by a 
magistrate every two weeks, 19 

Mr. C, J. R. Dugard has criticized the act for making a "radical 
inroad upon the accusatorial system" by authorizing a "secret pre- 
trial" by the police who may obtain a confession without benefit of 
counsel, Then when the formal trial is held, the real trial is already 
over, 29 

Other laws providing for detention without trial are the "90-day 
detention clause" and the "180-day detention clause." The former 
authorizes the police to detain potential state witnesses who have 
specified information about certain types of political offenses up to 
90 days to preserve their testimony. Such persons are held "incom- 
municado" except for a weekly visit from a magistrate. No court 
may interfere. On occasion the detention has been extended for a 
second and even a third 90-day period. 

The Criminal Procedure Amendment Act of 1965 permits the 
Attorney-General to hold a potential witness for 180 days or until 
the conclusion of a trial if there is any danger of his being intimi- 
dated or absconding. During this period the detained witness may be 
held "incommunicado" except for a weekly visit of a magistrate. 
This act has diminished the importance of the "ninety-day" clause. 
Persons who are not South African citizens have sometimes been 
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deported. Restricted persons have managed to escape from the 
country on occasion. Other restricted persons have been given an 
"exit permit" by the government. Many South Africans have left the 
country voluntarily. 

Civil disobedience is restricted. The Criminal Law Amendment of 
1953 makes it an offense to advise, encourage, or write anyone to 
commit an offense as a protest against any law. The holding of 
public meetings, especially racially mixed, is within the discretion 
of the government. In addition, public authorities often refuse to 
permit halls to be used for controversial meetings. 21 


VI. How Free Is South Africa? 


How free is South Africa in practice? It would be very easy to 
conclude from the recitation of restrictive legislation that there is 
very little freedom. Such a conclusion would, in my opinion, be a 
mistake. 

Obviously South Africa is not apolice state in the sense that Com- 
munist countries such as the Soviet Union or the People's Republic of 
China. Neither is it comparable to Fascist states such as Germany 
under Hitler or Italy under Musolini. Not only are there free elec- 
tions for the White governing class, but even open criticism of the 
government by Whites. The most outspoken critic of the government 
in Parliament is Mrs. Helen Suzman, the Progressive member. 

The English press criticizes the apartheid policies of the govern- 
ment with considerable freedom. The RAND DAILY MAIL of Johannes- 
burg frankly supports the policies of the small Progressive Party, 
and the SUNDAY TIMES of the same city views the policies of Prime 
Minister Vorster with about the same degree of enthusiasm the NEW 
YORK TIMES has for the policies of Richard Nixon. 

On the other hand, there are some restrictions on the press, The 
press may not refer to action of security activities of the police 
except by quoting official documents. It may well be, as Douglas 
Brown has suggested, that the English press incriticizing the govern- 
ment is "beating the Air" because in racial matters the newspapers 
are to the left of most of their readers. 22 

What about books? There are numerous restrictions. The ''Riotous 
Assemblies Act" bans publications calculated to create hostility be- 
tween European and other sections of the population. Publications 


furthering Communism are prohibited by the "Suppression of Com- 
munism Act." 
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The Customs Act forbids the importation of books indecent or ob- 
scene on any ground unless for use by educational institutions for 
research purposes on a permit by the Minister of the Interior. In 
practice the ban is not limited to salacious material. In 1960 the 
importation of Bertrand Russell's book, WHY I AM NOT A CHRIS- 
TIAN, was prohibited. Yet the Ratianalist Society of South Africa 
was allowed to publish a South African edition of the book. 23 Books 
critical of South African policy, both imported and domestic, were 
sold freely in South African book stores. Allen Drury's A VERY 
STRANGE SOCIETY inmany ways critical was conspicuously displayed, 
and Imet anumber of South Africans who had read it. Leo Marquard's 
very critical work on SouthAfrica, like Drury's book frequently cited 
in this paper, was readily available in South Africa. 

If the laws aimed at dissent should not lead to the false conclusion 
that South Africa is not a complete police state, neither should the 
considerable degree of freedom allowed create a false optimism. 
The South African Nationalist Party isnot anordinary political party. 
It is an authoritarian party determined to carry out its racial poli- 
cies. There are signs that Mr. Vorster's regime is moving towards 
greater repression. Under the circumstances the considerable area 
of freedom allowed may well be eroded further in the future. 
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CAN SCIENCE GIVE US TRUTH? 
Glenn C. Joy 


It is fairly commonly assumed by persons who make up the class 
known as the "general public" that science ishot onthe trail of Truth. 
The final all-encompassing Truth is still beyond us, of course, but 
many small chunks of truth have been acquired and continue to be 
acquired. Thus, when Science speaks, she knows what she is talking 
about and we should accept what she says. 

The more sophisticated among us know that scientists often be- 
lieve they have found answers to their questions, only to have to 
abandon their views at a later date. 

This paper will show why scientists can make mistakes or, in other 
words, why no scientific pronouncements can be considered as con- 
clusive. 


Physical Theory and Experiment 


Put simply, science endeavors to organize events by recognizing 
some regularity about them and describing this regularity in ascien- 
tific law. But mere organized knowledge does not constitute science 
or else a telephone book would be a good example of the results of a 
scientific endeavor. These laws must be organized, classified or 
explained by physical theory. But suppose a physicist comes up with 
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a certain analysis, a certain theoretical representation or descrip- 
tion of facts or laws. Once an hypothesis or proposed explanation is 
obtained, it must be tested. The hypothesis will not be accepted 
merely because it accounts for the facts in question. There may be 
available for our consideration many hypotheses that can do this, and 
in principle there are an unlimited number of theories which can ac- 
count for the facts in question. Since the goal is to narrow the field 
to one, the notion of prediction is added to the requirement of theo- 
retical classification or representation. Each hypothesis will pre- 
dict that under certain conditions certain things will be the case. 
From the proposition in question an experimental fact will be derived 
and then a test can be performed to see if the predicted results are 
produced. Let us consider an example to make this clear. 

Christian Huygens (1629-1695) formulated an explanation of the 
various laws of light that is known as the wave theory of light. It 
predicted, among other things, that the speed of light would be 
greater in air than in water. This results in the following conditional 
statement: If this wave theory of light is correct, then light will 
travel at a greater speed in air than in water. This may be sym- 
bolized as: 

If Hy: then E. 
Experiment shows that E is true so we know: 

If Hp}, then E 

E. 
We cannot assert from this that Hj, must be true for that would be 
an example of the "fallacy of affirming the consequent" whose 
general form is: 


If p, then gq 
q 
Therefore, p. 


The fallaciousness of this can be seen from an example having this 
same form. Consider the following true assertions which fit as 
premises: 

If Howard Hughes owned all the gold in Fort Knox, then he would be 

rich. 

Howard Hughes is rich. 

However, if we were to conclude p, Howard Hughes owns all the gold 
in Fort Knox, we would be making at least a slight mistake. 

The fact of E, then, does not prove Hj}, but does count as a con- 
firmation instance; Hj, has been given one test and has not failed. Hy, 
is like a job applicant whohas made anacceptable showing on the first 
of a battery of tests. Smith, as we will call him, will not get the 
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job by agood showing on one test, but the employer will begin to show 
increased interest inhim. He is considered as more likely to be ac- 
ceptable than he was before he took the test. Granted, the tentative 
conclusion can be made more probable as Smith takes more tests 
successfully, and he may eventually get the job he seeks. The scien- 
tist, likewise, after many tests may come to accept the theory in 
question. Indeed, the entire scientific community may adopt the 
explanation and put it to use and act in all ways as if it were true. 
But it may not be. 

The firm may believe they have found the ideal employee, act as 
if this is the case, and operate successfully for years on that belief. 
But it is always possible they may someday discover that their man 
has been passing trade secrets to their competitor or that he has 
embezz'ed huge sums of money. This would be shocking because so 
many years had passed without anyone questioning Smith's merits. 
It's also shocking when a universally accepted notion such as New- 
tonian mechanics is called into question and replaced by another view. 
Shocking--but it can and does happen. 

Let us keep Mr. Smith in mind or, better, recall all those cases 
from our own experience when we had reached a well-founded conclu- 
sion about a person's character, or about what was wrong with our 
car, or some such thing, only to have our neat system torn to pieces 
later. The scientist can have the same thing happen to him. 

We must next consider the situation in which the predicted experi- 
mental outcome is not obtained. This can be illustrated by Newton's 
corpuscular theory of light, which was a rival for the wave theory, 
and which predicted that light travels slower in the air than inwater. 
Since this is an incorrect prediction, we have 

If H,, then E' 

Not E'. 

Since "modus tollens'is a valid argument form, if we concluded that 
H,, was false we would have a valid argument. "Modus tollens" is 
represented by: 

If p, then q 

Not q 

Therefore, not p. 

Our argument is: 

If H,, then E' 

Not E' 

Therefore, not Hy. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why it has been thought by many that 
there is a striking difference between the status of confirmations 
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and disconfirmations. Confirmations appear to be inconclusive while 
disconfirmations appear conclusive. 

However, the conclusion of a valid argument is known to be true 
only if one knows that the premises are true. So if scientific experi- 
ments donot conform to the premises of a "modus tollens" argument 
as we have described them, or if the premises are only probably true, 
then the conclusion--of the form not p--is not known to be certainly 
true. The first premise of the "modus tollens" argument (if p, then 
q) asserts that if p is the case then q must also be the case. But 
science never presents us with a situation as simple as this where p 
is a single hypothesis. That description would require that p and q 
be sorelated that only the truth of pis necessary for the entailment 
of q. It is clear, for example, that the single hypothesis that light 
is acorpuscular phenomenon does not suffice to allow us to reach the 
prediction that light will travel faster in water than in air. This 
shows that our original account in which the antecedent was an entire 
theory, Hj, or H,, was necessary. 

Yet even that is incomplete, for it also assumes that all theory 
can be ignored while the experiment is being performed. The actual 
situation is otherwise since portions of the theory in question (as 
well as other unrelated theories) may be used in performing a test on 
that theory. Parts of the theory may be used in making calculations 
or in making corrections in readings. For example, an experiment to 
determine the speed of light in various media may be performed to 
test an hypothesis about the nature of light. But if our experiment 
involves observations through any instrument using lenses we may 
enter corrections into our observations based on optical theory. ! 

In addition, when the physicist uses any instruments or makes any 
measurements he must interpret the mere visual data. That is, he 
takes the observational data and translates this into statements 
about mass, temperature, volume, pressure, resistance, current or 
the like. It is inevitable that many "borrowed" laws and theories be 
assumed as correct in performing experimental tests of other 
theories, 

Finally, another sort of assumption, not borrowed from a science, 
which is involved in testing anhypothesis is illustrated by the reason- 
ing of Tycho Brahe with regard to the Copernican conception that the 
earth moves around the sun. Brahe designed and constructed many 
new instruments for use in astronomy, and made extremely reliable 
observations that played an important role in the Copernican revolu- 
tion. But he rejected Copernicanism. One reason was that he held 
that if the earth did revolve around the sun then the apparent posi- 
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tion of a fixed star would change as the earth traveled around the 
sun. Using his most reliable instruments, this difference in direc- 
tion, or parallax, was not discovered. An additional assumption in- 
volved here, which he was aware of, is that the fixed stars were 
close enough to the earth that the instruments could detect the 
parallax. The deduction of the experimental conclusion is impossible 
without this assumption because the’ farther away the fixed stars 
are, the smaller the angle of parallax, so there will be some distance 
at which our instruments will be unable to detect the parallax. 

We are unable, then, to completely isolate an hypothesis, deduce 
from it some experimental result, perform an experiment that as- 
sumes no other hypotheses or theories to be true, and reach a con- 
clusion. The reason is that an account of the result of an experi- 
ment involves an act of faith in a whole group of assumptions and 
theories. 

If we represent these auxiliary assumptions by A, and let T repre- 
sent the elements of the theory that are necessary to entail the 
anticipated experimental result, the hypothetical premise of our 
argument will look like this: 

If (T and A), then E. 

If E is not obtained upon performing an experiment, the argument is 
still "modus tollens," but the antecedent of the conditional is (T and 
A) rather than just T. Therefore, if the predicted result is not ob- 
tained, the conclusion will assert that this antecedent is false: 

If (T and A), then E 

Not E 

Therefore, not (T and A). 

But all that this means is that not both T and A are true. Something 
is wrong somewhere, but our experiment does not tell us where the 
fault lies. The logical point is simply that the experimental test 
does not prove T to be false. It takes the experiment plus the ac- 
ceptance of the auxiliary assumptions as true to reach that conclu- 
sion. 


Crucial Experiments 


Let us turn to an experimental test of a special sort. A "crucial 
experiment" was designed to test two hypotheses so that a choice 
could be made between them. Modeled after a "reductio ad absurdum" 
in mathematics, it was held that if there were only two possible 
hypotheses or theories in question, and if one of these could be con- 
clusively rejected, then it would be known that the other was the 
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correct account. A classic example of what was thought to be a 
crucial experiment involved the two rival theories of light mentioned 
earlier, and the Foucault experiment, which after many years of 
anticipation was finally able to determine that light traveled faster 
in air than in water. Hence, the experimental outcome predicted by 
the corpuscular theory was not obtained and it was thought by many 
that the wave theory of light had been verified. But this would be 
true only if the falsification of a theory was possible (we have seen 
that it is not) and if there were just two possible theories of light. 

The method of reduction to absurdity works for the mathematician 
because he can enumerate all the possibilities. But our alternatives 
in science usually come in the form (A or B) rather than (A or not A). 
In the language of William James, the situation in science is not a 
forced option. We are not required to assert that either A is true 
or that B is true. The truth might lie in hypothesis C which may not 
have been conceived yet. Neither the wave theory of light nor the 
corpuscular theory of light is accepted today, so that we have here a 
good example of a case where A and B are both rejected in favor of 
some other hypothesis. 

The points being made here are primarily logical points intended to 
show why science cannot "give us truth" in the strongest sense of 
that phrase. In the practical sense, science can give us the best 
answers obtainable at a given time. An experiment such as Foucault 
performed is of great pragmatic importance, for if one is completely 
satisfied with the auxiliary assumptions involved, the test tells him 
he should give up the unsuccessful hypothesis. If only one alternative 
is available at that point in time, then he should tentatively accept 
the other hypothesis. The error is in thinking that tentative answers 
can become certain by mere widespread acceptance or passage of 
time. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT, AUTHORITARIANISM, 
AND SYMBIOSIS 


Thomas J. Bellows 


As a student of political development in Asia, I am concerned with 
the widely held notion that an authoritarian polity is the only politi- 
cal arrangement which can lead (or pull) non-Western societies to- 
ward modernity. Though scholars and government leaders (Western 
and non-Western) occasionally deny it, the concept of a world culture 
based on criteria associated with Western political standards (often, 
unfortunately, not implemented) underlies much policy making and 
academic writing. These criteria, subsumed under the rubrics "de- 
velopment" and "secular," include a pattern of decision-making or 
life-style which is rational, empirical, analytical, efficient, equi- 
table, and stresses achievement rather than ascriptive qualities as 
determinants of individual success. I propose in the essay to ques- 
tion the assumption that an authoritarian and interventionist gov- 
ernment is the single means to promote development and achieve 
modernity. 

The remainder of this article is concerned with two divergent ap- 
proaches to political development: 1) the authoritarian, whose naive 
faith in the unique integrity and capacity of governments in develop- 
ing nations places an inordinate responsibility on these signal insti- 
tutions; and 2) the symbiotic, which recognizes aggregation and ac- 
commodation as critical in effective nation-building, which assumes 
that policy is not simply administration but includes a broad range 
of inputs, and favors "organic" rather than a monolithic, imposed 
solidarity. 

The attraction of government intervention is not limited to those 
who perceive government as an authoritarian and pervasive institu- 
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tion. Whenever a society is composed of more than an extended 
familial network, most members believe that certain objectives and 
values can be achieved only by authoritative rules applicable to every- 
one in society. As society becomes numerically and geographically 
larger and more complex and impersonal, citizens regard government 
as the most promising way of promulgating and enforcing laws binding 
everyone in the social system. Disagreement over who will make the 
laws, what the laws should be, and how they shall be applied is politi- 
cal conflict. The amount of participation and discussion allowed and 
the administration of enforcement procedures locate a political 
system on the continuum between authoritarian and pluralistic. 

There are several reasons to assume that a strong, authoritarian, 
flexible government is the "action and responsive" institution to 
confront the challenges of the 1970's. This is especially true in the 
Third World where the demands made on new governments are cumu- 
latively greater than demands made at similar points in Western 
political development when crises such as national identity, indus- 
trialization, population growth, social mobilization, Communist sub- 
version, universal suffrage, and the revolution of rising expectations 
were sequential rather than concurrent. 

Renewed interest in the achievements of People's Republic of China 
(PRC) reported throughout the world press but also instantly ob- 
servable viasatellite television, has strengthened the association of 
such terms as development, order, and authority. Rosy and myopic 
views of this great country frequently overshadow more balanced 
analyses of mainland China's accomplishments and weaknesses. Some 
China visitors apparently are overwhelmed by a political system that 
can create order, cleanliness, discipline, smiling faces, overt con- 
sensus, and asufficient albeit plain food supply for 800 million people 
who had experienced increasing degrees of political chaos and anarchy 
since the Taiping Rebellion (1850-64).1 If a harsh, even totalitarian 
system is necessary for the People's Republic of China, the lessons 
drawn from this case are apropos for other developing nations. Ig- 
nored is the psychological and human suffering that occurred on the 
mainland between 1949 and the present. Also overlooked is the fact 
that thousands of Chinese continue to flee the mainland. Hong Kong 
has absorbed over 1.5 million refugees since 1950, and illegal immi- 
grants from the mainland continue arriving regularly. Some 20,000 
entered the British colony in 1971 (though less than 25 percent were 
detected and temporarily detained by the authorities); and 70 percent 
of those interviewed by the police were between 17 and 25. 2 Recent 
modifications in PRC policy responded to serious mistakes made by 
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overly ambitious, authoritarian policies. Premier Chou En-lai has 
several times rebuffed foreign visitors whose sycophantic plaudits 
overlook the stresses still present in the system. The appeals of 
authoritarian, reformist, modernizing governments have not had 
their source in the PRC experience, but renewed interest in, and 
awareness of, the PRC's political system has lent support to those 
who maintain the firm hand is the means to political economic, and 
social progress, 

Entirely unrelated to the PRC's internal politics, but comple- 
menting some of the specious analogies drawn, are recent political 
changes in Southeast Asia. 

The Philippines has for many years symbolized Asian democracy 
because of its tradition of political transfer whereby a defeated 
political party subsequently defeated the incumbents. Between July, 
1946, and 1972, there were six presidents, three belonging to the 
Nacionalista Party and three representing the Liberal Party. Three 
incumbent presidents were defeated, two by their Vice-Presidents. 
President Ferdinand Marcos, the only Filipino president to be re- 
elected, suspended constitutional government and proclaimed martial 
law on September 23, 1972. In February, 1973, President Marcos 
announced that the new constitution which will establish a parliamen- 
tary system after an "interim" period had been approved by over 15 
million Filipinos. The new constitution extends President Marcos' 
term of office "indefinitely.'' Serious problems of crime led 
his close advisors to inaugurate a "revolution of change."" Presumably 
the goal of "normalcy" will reactivate democratic procedures. 

Thailand, a nation with a limited democratic tradition, recently 
reversed atrend inthe direction of political pluralism. The military, 
under the guise of the Revolutionary Party, abrogated the Constitu- 
tion and dissolved the Senate, the House of Representatives, and all 
political parties other than the Revolutionary Party on November 17, 
1971. The previous 1968 Constitution and the February, 1969 elec- 
tions for the National Assembly had noticeably broadened political 
participation and stimulated political discussions. One reason ad- 
vanced for the return to overt military rule was the free-wheeling 
public debate over normalizing relations with the People's Republic 
of China and mounting pressure by insurgents in the North, North- 
east and South. Threats to the budget by the National Assembly and 
the fact that deputies were vocally presenting constituent claims 
and calling administrators to account also helped to precipitate the 
coup. 
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Developments in other countries, such as India, Japan, Malaysia, 
and Singapore suggest that there isnot a unilinear movement toward 
authoritarian political systems in Asia. In practical terms, though, 
the attraction of an authoritarian administration which will quickly 
implement development and modernity and provide security still 
prevails. 

If the practical turn of events suggests adoption of authoritarian 
options, this is reinforced by academics who analyze and evaluate 
political development in the Third World. Since man first made tools, 
weapons, and laws, a principal theme in Western tradition has been 
man's struggle to master nature and history. A catalyst for the 
Enlightenment and subsequent events is the affirmation that reason, 
progress, and modernization are measured by the degree that man 
controls his natural and social environment. Absolute commitment 
to reason and change can soon lead to adoctrinaire rationalism which 
judges human progress by the amount of institutionalized control in 
a system. Even those with a personal liberal philosophy often in- 
advertently urge developing nations to adopt authoritarian solutions. 
A sympathetic overview of the emancipation of African and Asian 
peoples written adecade agoby Professor Rupert Emerson of Harvard 
University averred: 


For a backward people precariously moving out from under 
colonialism with all the problems of economic development 
still ahead of them, it is highly doubtful that the sovereign 
remedy is a full-scale installment of democracy.... [T]he 
prime requirement is not more freedoms but for discipline 
and hard work, not for opposition but for a national consoli- 
dation of all forces and talents. 3 


A few weeks after the end of World War II, the New York based 
Social Science Research Council undertook to sponsor aCommittee on 
Comparative Politics. This Committee was discharged in 1972 by the 
SSRC. One of its main tasks was to undertake the publication of a 
Studies in Political Development series. The seventh and final volume 
in this excellent collection appeared in 1971; one of its functions was 
to summarize and order the conclusions of the previous volumes. 
Progressively the series and published spin-offs by persons associated 
with the Committee on Comparative Politics emphasized the crucial 
role of astrong (if necessary, authoritarian) government for develop- 
ing nations. In writing on the need for governmental capacity in the 
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final Studies in Political Development volume, "penetration" was 
discussed as an indispensable variable: 


. . . Penetrations means conformance to public policy enun- 
ciated by central government authority. The degree of pene- 
tration may be viewed as the probability that governmental 
policies regarding the polity as a whole, or any of its sub- 
divisions will be carried out. 


Penetration refers to whether they, the governing authori- 
ties, canget what they want from people over whom they seek 
to exercise power. Such power clearly refers to areas of 
governmental policy that go considerably beyond taxation, 
conscription, and control of deviant behavior. 4 


I should like to suggest that the values of national political inte- 
gration and respect for the autonomy of the individual spirit can 
usually be better achieved by less authoritarian political arrange- 
ments. This in part is because of my bias against authoritarian 
regimes. Practically, because I believe that more satisfactory re- 
sults can be achieved via amore democratic form of politics. Devel- 
oping nations are usually heterogeneous--multi-ethnic, multi-tribal, 
multi-linguistic, multi-religious, valley vs. hill peoples etc. Authori- 
tarian, or "strong," governments have a disturbing tendency to 
represent only one community in the country. Consequently, other 
groups become increasingly alienated and cumulative grievances beget 
various degrees of insurrection leading to more authoritarian govern- 
ment responses before legitimate claims are recognized. 

Non-authoritarian solutions are not, however, without their advo- 
cates. Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), one of the first modern social 
scientists investigated conditions in the Third French Republic simi- 
lar to those facing the developing world today. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth century France was experiencing a multitude 
of social and economic changes; the Empire had just been replaced by 
a Republic, but in the transition France had narrowly escaped return 
to strong-man rule. Durkheim's discussion of mechanical and organic 
solidarity was both a description of, and prescription for, the Third 
Republic, and remains equally incisive today as we evaluate political 
policy in the developing nations. 

Symbiosis is a related though not identical term describing the 
organic solidarity Durkheim advocated. Symbiosis describes the 
interaction and interdependence of dissimilar components. Mutual 
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benefits facilitate cooperation, although factors inducing cooperation 
may be dissimilar for each actor. ° 

Emile Durkheim was one of the first to recognize that there was 
such aproblem as national-building. He theorized that orderly change 
and a minimal national consensus built on a monolithic and all-embrac- 
ing set of shared values was less satisfactory than a society based 
on accommodating and aggregating diverse and legitimate interests. 
Successful and modern societies are based on a broad range of 
mutually beneficial symbiotic relationships. 

Influenced by Auguste Comte and Charles Darwin, Durkheim sought 
to discover laws which would explain social development. Develop- 
ment meant individual differences, autonomous groups, economic 
complexity and specialization rather than standardization of thought 
and behavior. 

National integration or "solidarity" could be achieved "mechani- 
cally" or "organically." Mechanical solidarity is thus labelled, not 
because it is produced by artificial means, but because it is analogous 
"to the cohesion through which the elements of inanimate bodies are 
united as opposed to the cohesion through which living organisms are 
united." Under mechanical solidarity beliefs and values are to be 
common to all members and "solidarity increases with the extent of 
the preponderance of the common ideas and tendencies over the per- 
sonal ones." Mechanical solidarity and individualism are inversely 
related. Mechanical solidarity typifies either traditional societies 
or contemporary authoritarian and totalitarian systems. 

Organic solidarity describes a more open, pluralistic society which 
has achieved functional specialization and a division of labor, or is 
moving in that direction. It assumes that political, social, and eco- 
nomic development interact and that changes in one system affect 
the other systems. Durkheim stated that individualism, innovation, 
and independence increased in society as organic solidarity evolved. 
Further, he argued that the human potential could only be realized in 
a society based on organic rather than mechanical solidarity. An 
individual's specialized and implicitly creative functions are possible 
only "if each one has an individual sphere of action, consequently a 
personality." Each unit "has its special physiognomy, its autonomy. 
Yet as the unity of the organism increases the more marked is the 
individuality of its parts." Political integration and development 
require autonomy and creativity both of which ultimately depend on 
the contributions of symbiotic relations. 

This essay does not advocate a return to the night watchman state 
which confined itself to external and internal security and maintain- 
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ing acommunications and transportation infrastructure. The numer- 
ous crises telescoped into a narrow time span in the developing na- 
tions require active, efficient, rational governments to deal with 
problems ranging from external subversion to rice shortages caused 
by drought or flood. Simultaneously, we must realize that the ca- 
pacity of governments in the developing world is limited. One of the 
dilemmas of the Third World is that as more demands are made on 
governments the demands must be balanced against a rather narrow 
resource base upon which these governments may draw for taxes, 
technicians, etc. 

Unity, national integration, political development, or solidarity-- 
whatever one chooses to call it--are better achieved by maximum 
accommodation of diverse claims, recognizing that much of the im- 
petus to change and evolution must be extra-governmental. An 
evolving political integration is superior to an imposed political uni- 
formity. History shows that authoritarian regimes seldom maintain 
a spirit of reason, efficiency and altruism. In general, an optimal 
level of political and social freedom is the surest way to proceed 
toward political, economic, and social development. Symbiosis and 
development are parallel concepts, not contradictory. 
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coming. Except for conflicting political ambitions, the symbiosis 
could have been achieved as it has for the former territories of 
Malaya, Sabah and Sarawak which now comprise Malaysia. 


6 These quotes are taken from Book I, Chapter 3 of Emile Durk- 
heim's DIVISION OF LABOR, first published in 1893. For a succinct 
interpretation of Durkheim's writings see George Simpson, EMILE 
DURKHEIM: SELECTIONS FROM HIS WORK, WITH INTRODUCTION 
AND COMMENTARIES (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1963). 


THE AESTHETIC DIMENSIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SPACE 
A. M. Frazier 


No one seriously questions the importance of aesthetic considera- 
tions in planning a learning environment. Most educational theorists 
would readily concede that the beauty of the surroundings where edu- 
cation takes place may function instrumentally in furthering and en- 
hancing the goals of the educative process. Perhaps a major short- 
coming in our appreciation of the place of aesthetic qualities in the 
learning environment lies in our tendency to view the desirability of 
such dimensions purely in terms of their decorative values and func- 
tions. Insofar as the aesthetic qualities of the world of education 
stimulate and awaken human sensibilities and enliven people's imagi- 
native faculties, they succeed in bringing into the classroom signifi- 
cantly sensitized consciousnesses. Most teachers would agree that 
a student with quickened sensibilities and imagination, a student 
more completely in touch with all cognitive dimensions of his person- 
ality, would be more likely to participate actively in the learning 
process than one less empowered in these ways. Indeed, the scene of 
learning ought to be viewed as a genuine part of a student's curricu- 
lum, comparable in some measure to courses in a discipline, text- 
books, or any other of the media by means of which education is 
encouraged or takes place. 

The matter of understanding how the aesthetic aspects of educa- 
tional facilities, and more generally, of the educational world, effect 
the process of learning poses difficult questions. Quite evidently, 
the effects vary depending upon the individual who enters into the 
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sphere of educational activity. Individual variations in aesthetic 
responsiveness have their genesis in an extensive variety of condi- 
tions ranging from personal psycho-dynamics and training of the 
organs of perception, to social, cultural, and familial backgrounds. 
However, the fact of idiosyncratic variation in aesthetic responsive- 
ness has tended to obscure the equally important fact that there are 
significant constants in the encounters of men with their worlds. In 
a world dominated by the model of knowledge manifested in scientific 
empiricism, the inclination to presuppose that all constants of human 
behavior can be elucidated by scientific methodology is enormously 
difficult to resist. The scientific mode of interpretation, insofar 
as it treats of the conditions of aesthetic responsiveness, concerns 
itself with discovering nomothethic structures of behavior. Such 
understandings leave untouched the vital task of disclosing human 
responsiveness as a "living gestalt."" Indeed, the analysis of our 
lived world is not even nearly exhausted by empirical science. 

If we are to move towards a fuller comprehension of the value of 
the aesthetic dimensions of the world where education occurs, we 
shall need considerably more than an empirical, scientific analysis of 
the conditions of living and learning in such regions and of the charac- 
ter of the places themselves. The business of analyzing the "where" 
of educational activity presupposes the larger question regarding the 
"where" of human life in general. No authentic clarification of how 
a person responds to a learning environment can be accomplished 
without a prior clarification of the mode of that person's presence 
in his educational world, including the manner in which the person 
appropriates his "living in" that environment. Responsiveness (or 
the lack of it) tothe aesthetic qualities in the total environment are 
grounded in the general modality of the person's "presence in" the 
lived world. Hence, as a prolegomena to understanding how and what 
aesthetic qualities of the educational world contribute to the goals 
of education, we must inquire what it means, primordially, to live in 
an educational environment, i.e., we must seek an understanding of 
being-in educational space from an existential-phenomenological 
perspective. 

In the past few decades, insights derived from the methods of 
phenomenological analysis have exposed a "space" immensely more 
complex than the homogeneous space of mathematical abstraction or 
the space of pragmatic utility. "Lived-space," of course, has always 
determined the lived world of mankind, but only rarely has it become 
the specific focus of reflective analysis. The investigations of such 
thinkers as Minkowski, Binswanger, Bollnow, Merleau- Ponty, and 
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Heidegger, to name just a few, have opened entirely new vistas for 
our comprehension of the concrete spatiality of the lived world. 

Crucial then to the understanding of the gestalt of the educational 
world, including all of its aesthetic phenomena, is the proper analysis 
of the space of that region of human activity. Long overdue are ex- 
tensive, phenomenological studies of the spatial dimensions of such 
matters as curriculum, evaluation procedures, classroom inter - 
actions and modes of organization, manners of structuring time in 
educational activities, organization of the floor space in all educa- 
tional buildings, and the aesthetic design of all educational facilities 
and media. For the analysis of the spatial structures of such regions 
of educational life, we require a radically different concept of spa- 
tiality than that supplied by mathematical abstraction or empirical 
science. The space of our lived world exhibits qualities of disconti- 
nuity and heterogeneity which are strikingly different from the basic 
qualities of the space of mathematics and empirical science. 

All points in Euclidean space have essentially the same formal 
characteristics. Any point, in principle, can become the zero point 
for determining directions and coordinates. The matter of deter- 
mining a zero point for lived space, however, is amatter of enormous 
complexity. Efforts to resolve this problem in the behavioral sci- 
ences moved first in the direction of attempting to establish that 
some point on the human body constituted the coordinating zero point. 
Certainly, the phenomenon of embodiment constitutes a fundamental 
determinant of lived space. And as a consequence of embodiment, 
man finds himself subject to gravitational forces which condition his 
spatial orientation to earth and sky. So long as man is earthbound, 
gravitational forces, due to their "fixed" direction, provide him with 
a persistent, vertical axis. Whether sitting, flying, or lying, up 
designates a relatively fixed direction and down does also. This fixed 
vertical axis stands in direct relation to the horizontal plane, where 
directions, reflecting body orientations, are measured in such ordi- 
nary terms as left, right, front, back, etc. The capacity of the 
human body to move, however, complicates matters significantly, 
for the directions that mark the horizontal plane shift according to 
changes that occur in the vertical axis of the body. 

Conceivably, in Euclidean space, any point can be made the axis 
for determining directions and coordinates. In lived space, a man's 
moods, intentions, aspirations, bodily movements, indeed, all of the 
conditions of his existence, contribute in some sense to the determi- 
nation of his spatiality and, hence, are relevant to the question of 
what constitutes his "zero point."' Thus, while human embodiment 
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and the capacity for bodily movement function as important determi- 
nants of human spatiality, by themselves alone we could never reach 
a comprehensive interpretation of lived space. 

Before passing on to examine other conditions which determine how 
a person is present in his given educational world, we might pause to 
note, concretely, how a typical classroom organizes space in order 
to assure that our "bodily presence" in the educational world has an 
explicit structure. Many typical classrooms in educational institu- 
tions are lecture halls. In alecture hall, students occupy desks which 
are normally arranged in rows and uniformly oriented towards the 
front of the room. Desks, by their very construction, shape the 
body into a posture for writing and, simultaneously, establish rigor- 
ous restraints upon bodily mobility. In a genuine sense, like pens, 
pencils, and notebooks, desks are equipment for writing, so that when 
they are occupied by a body, that body's space is organized according 
to the goals of the equipment in question. Moreover, the arrange- 
ment of desks in rows and their uniform orientation towards the 
front of the room constitute additional structuring of the body's 
presence in the room. One's posture in the desk creates a relatively 
set direction of the perceptual field and hence, a definite focusing 
of attention. Desks are ordinarily places where bodies sit ina posture 
halfway between standing and lying down. Such a posture obviously 
entails bringing the body's mobility pretty much to a standstill. The 
vertical axis is brought to repose in a relatively fixed position and 
this repose stabilizes the attentive set of perception. The spatial 
design of the equipment in the classroom and the spatial organization 
of that equipment establish the general parameters of the students' 
physical, bodily presence in that room. 

From this rather crude description of the spatial organization of 
a typical classroom, we readily see that the how of one's bodily 
presence in the educational world frequently has aremarkably speci- 
fied structure. It should be equally evident, however, that the mode 
of bodily presence in the classroom does not exhaustively determine 
our ways of being-in the room. Our body may repose in a writing 
posture, oriented to attend to the region of space infront of us, but 
we may be "seeing" a host of golden daffodils, or basking in the sun 
by some warm, south sea beach. In short, our principal mode of 
being-in-the-classroom might be to wander aimlessly in a region of 
space unfolded by our imagination or memory. It becomes strikingly 
clear from this possibility of being-in that while the phenomenon of 
embodiment constitutes a significant determining condition of our 
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spatiality, other conditions require our attention and elucidation as 
well. 

We would all agree, for instance, that it would be bizarre to say 
of a point in Euclidean space that it "did not feel at home" in its 
particular position. Yet it is perfectly meaningful for a human to 
describe his experience of his place or position insuch a manner, and 
this fact points to an essential characteristic of lived space. The 
space wherein man dwells always is appropriated in some definite 
manner by the living person. Human spatiality has an ineluctable in- 
volvement with the conditions of human existence. In each case, the 
human being has comported himself towards his lived space in some 
specific way. Since people must appropriate the space of their lives, 
the possibility arises that men may encounter the "wherein" of their 
existence as alien to them. They may live towards their space as 
though they are 'displaced."" This sense of being displaced or alien is 
nothing more nor less than the spatial dimension of alienation. 

Rarely do humans seek to live under the conditions of being dis- 
placed. Indeed, much of human activity, past and present, aims at 
establishing a region of space where people may be (or feel) "at home" 
and hence, where alienation is banished. Being at home means, in 
part, having ashelter, aplace of refuge from a set of circumstances 
that are somehow threatening to us. In the most elementary sense, 
the character of the threat might be determined bythe climate, thus 
requiring us tocreate a place of protection from inclement weather. 
Being at home, however, means considerably more than having a roof 
over our heads, or a fire in the hearth. It entails that we establish 
a safe refuge, a secure zone, wherein we can abide in relative peace 
and independence from those circumstances in our world which threaten 
us with pain, uncertainty, or at worst, with non-being. Home, then, 
generally speaking, is a place of relative peace, repose, and safety, 
where we can enjoy a brief or extended respite from the maelstorm 
of disorderly change and chance occurrences that often characterize 
our experience of the outside world. To the extent that we are at 
home in a space of such lived peace and security, to that extent we 
have forsaken the lived space of risk and treacherous possibility. 

Domestication is in part the condition of settling for refuge and 
rooted expectations, rather than choosing the continual risk of being 
caught up in the turbulence of "wilderness" events where we cannot 
predict with any assurance what our fate will be. Technological de- 
velopment is little more than the "home-making" impetus of mankind 
extended to larger and larger regions of the lived world. In any case, 
the where of being at home for the existence of the human being is 
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determined by a complex of factors including projects and values, 
states of mind, socio-cultural ambience, and so forth. 

Whether a person experiences himself explicitly as being at home 
or being displaced in his lived world or not, some mode of comport- 
ment towards that space occurs. Either a person turns away from 
his encounter with his lived position or he resolves to accept his 
place with some degree of transparent comprehension of the concrete 
character of his situation. We should recognize that there is an 
enormous range of modalities of "turning away" from the lived space 
of one's world, many of which entail not the slightest movement in 
the physical sense. The mode of comportment towards one's space 
is not, ordinarily, a matter of voluntary decision or resolve. We 
live in aworld where places already are interpreted for us and valued 
in specific ways; where meanings are assigned inconventional ways to 
spatial arrangements. As we "take over" such everyday apprehensions 
of the space of our world, the spatial structures of everyday life 
progressively are disclosed to us. Thus, "everyman's" manner of 
marking distances and organizing space determine the primary modes 
of our comportment towards the "where" of our own lives. Yet for 
all its utility, such everyday comprehension of spatial relations leave 
us in almost total blindness regarding the authentic lived space of 
our lives. 

The various modes of "taking on" the spatial dimensions of our 
existence exhibit with special clarity the nature of the process of 
appropriation of lived space. Yet only by a more systematic analysis 
than we can undertake here, can we break through the everyday appre- 
hensions of our world's space and make explicit the how of our appro- 
priation of our own, authentic spatiality. However, to appreciate 
the importance of this further study, we need only observe the typi- 
cal ways in which we measure distances in everyday life. The regions 
wherein we live already are marked off ina relative, spatial order. 
Distances between objects and places and ourselves, are reasonably 
fixed. If we take note of the peculiar make-up of these distances, 
we soon discover that in most cases, they are grossly inaccurate if 
we are seeking descriptions of precise, metrical measurements. For 
instance, the bakery which sells our favorite pastries is only a 
"stone's throw" away, while the assembly line where we work is 
"miles away." The roadway to our job comes before us as interminably 
long, while that to our sweets shop shows itself as delightfully short. 
In terms of metrical measurements, such "distancing" might be com- 
pletely inaccurate. The point here is not that space can be viewed 
either "objectively" or "subjectively," whatever such terms might 
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designate; rather, we use this illustration to show the phenomenon 
that regions of our lived space come before us with meanings, "dis- 
tances, " and values exhibiting the modality (the how) of our involve- 
ment with them. If we are not "at home"at our work or inour class- 
room, then it shows itself to be an alien place, remote from our 
selves and projects. Its proximity to us is not a fixed value in our 
world unless we abstract from lived space for some explicit purpose. 

Proximity to and remoteness from objects, events, and persons in 
our world reveal concrete ways in which we have permitted the enti- 
ties of our world to matter to us. Heidegger has argued that an 
essential feature of human spatiality is what he calls Entfernung, 
i.e., the process of "bringing-things-close"or of "relegating-things- 
to remoteness. "1 Everything in our world comes before us as "dis- 
tanced" in some definite way. In fact, "distancing" is an essential 
characteristic of how our lives are spatial. A causal analysis of our 
world, as distanced, would no doubt show the relationship between 
our moods, valuings, interpretations, and aspirations and the spe- 
cific manner in which some things are brought close and others are 
relegated to remoteness. The crucial, phenomenological point, how- 
ever, is that whatever lived world in which we exist, we act in and 
upon that world by the process of distancing and thus we manifest 
how that world matters to us. 

Moods and other states of mind are the media through which lived 
space shows itself. Moods such as anxiety, guilt, fear, shame, and 
ennui ordinarily disclose a lived space that is severely constricted, 
no matter what "objective" metrical measurements of the "same" 
space might tell us. Thus, when we are considering the aesthetic 
dimensions of the educational environment, we must attend to more 
than the design of building facilities, or the decorative arts within 
the buildings. Teachers who systematically resort to the use of 
fear, guilt, or shame in their pedagogy, collaborate in the compres- 
sion of the lived space in their students' educational world. A cur- 
riculum whose design promotes unrestrained competitiveness among 
students or unilaterally ignores students' interests and aspirations 
literally creates adiminished region of educational space. The learn- 
ing environment, in its physical, intellectual, and emotional dimen- 
sions must be designed in the light of the phenomenon that the lived 
space of the educational sphere grows "larger" and "smaller" both, 
according to the moods that existing persons bring to that world and 
the manner in which the design of that world encourages (or discour- 
ages) certain states of mind. The "beauty" of the realm where edu- 
cation occurs, seen in this larger context, refers to a harmony of 
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organization of the media of that world, including persons in their 
different functions, aspirations, and talents, as well as buildings, 
curricula, books, and ideas. 

Some thinkers concerned with the aesthetic features of the educa- 
tive process have pointed out the analogy between the artist's hand- 
ling of the medium of his art in aesthetic creation and the learner's 
struggling with the materials of the educational curriculum in the 
creative activity of learning. We have been treated to long analyses 
of the "art of learning' 


" 


Numerous studies 
have focused upon the ways in which aesthetic techniques can enhance 
learning and lead, instrumentally, to the achievement of the final 
goals of education. The aesthetic structure of many academic disci- 
plines has been analyzed and exposed. Yet, almost invariably, when 
we speak of the aesthetic dimensions of the learning environment, we 
lapse into a purely instrumental explication of the import of the 
aesthetic aspects of the surroundings of learning or of the media of 
learning. Our inclination seems to be to think of aesthetic qualities, 
wherever they are found in the educational world, as being either 
incidental to the goals of learning in general, or merely as means to 
these goals. 


‘and the "art of teaching. 


The how of a person's presence in the world of education is, in 
part, determined by the what of that world's mode of organization. 
If the scene of educational activity is designed after the model of 
technological manufacture and manipulation of materials, then the 
person is "processed" by this learning environment. A de-humanizing 
educational system is one which systematically ignores the conditions 
under which men must have their existence, and experience their lives, 
and hence, treats them as some other kind of being or entity. An 
educational world in which a man could find himself would be one de- 
signed to disclose to him both the variety of possibilities for appro- 
priating his existence in the world and the diverse modalities of ap- 
prehending the structures of his lived world. Such alearning environ- 
ment would treat all of its structures as media intrinsically tied to 
its goals. The how of the complete educative process could not, 
under any conditions, be disengaged from the what of its goals. In 
such a sphere, the aesthetic qualities and values (however they may 
be defined) of learning, teaching, physical environment, formal struc- 
ture of disciplines, organization and design of the total educational 
realm, could not be viewed as merely instrumental or incidental to 
the ultimate ends of education. Rather, they would be seen as au- 
thentic disclosures of human existence and of its possibilities for 
transparent presence in its lived world. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS, RHETORIC AND IDLE USES 
William Hare 


A person has a right to something, or to do an action, when he has 
a justified claim to that thing or to do the action. Feinberg has 
suggested that if a man “has a claim" to a sum of money, this means 
that he is in a position to claim, that is, to make claim to or claim 
that.” He faces up to a possible counter example that a highwayman 
is in a position to claim the victim's money by suggesting that a 
claim is not involved in such a case but a mere demand. Suppose, 
however, that a person is able to make a case that he should have 
something but the case is based on evidence he knows to be fake. 
Here, although the person might admit to himself that his "claim" 
isnot valid, it seems plausible to say that he is claiming anyway, and 
is not making a mere demand. It seems then that we should modify 
Feinberg's analysis because a person may be in a position to claim 
something although he does not have a claim. The modification I sug- 
gest is that a person has a claim when he is entitled to claim, or 
make claim to. Now it may be thought that this modification renders 
the adjective "justified" redundant but this is not so. A person may 
be justified in making a claim, but his claim may not be justified 
ultimately. If a person believes that something belongs to him he is 
justified in claiming it, but his claim will not be justified if his be- 
lief is mistaken. Or to use Feinberg's example, there may be suf fi- 
cient evidence to create a good prima-facie case thus entitling the 
man to claim, but ultimately the case may be defeated. . 

Rights are certainly adjective attracting; the history of the con- 
cept includes, among others, "natural," "positive," "legal," "moral," 
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"universal," "imprescriptible,"" and "human." The function of the 
adjective attached to the term "right" has sometimes been to de- 
scribe the permanent nature of the right (for example, "inalienable"), 
but often the function has been to say something about the grounds 
of the entitlement, and it is this aspect which I want to turn to. 

In a society a man may be entitled by law to claim services with- 
out pay from another man because the other man is a slave. He has 
a claim if there is reason to believe that the man is a slave, and the 
claim is justified if it can be shown that the man is a slave. In this 
case the slave owner has a legal right. On the other hand, it might 
be argued that such a law violates a fundamental moral principle. All 
men have the moral right to be free, and the slave owner has no 
moral right to keep another man as a slave. Here the grounds of 
entitlement appealed to are different. There seems no reason in 
such a case to denounce the legal right as a "pseudo right, no real 
right at all."3 Garnett suggests that only moral rights imply obli- 
gation, but the difference is not that moral rights do, and legal 
rights do not imply obligation, but that the factor which obliges in 
each case is different. In either case, however, one bases one's 
claim upon certain rules, whether legal or moral; and the rule which 
creates a right for one man imposes a duty on another. 

It has been suggested4 that the function of the adjective "human" 
in the context of rights is to indicate neither the permanence of the 
right nor the grounds on which it is based, but to indicate the scope 
of an aspiration. It serves to underline the view that, for example, 
voting rights should not be held by landowners but by all citizens. 
This explanation seems to me to be inadequate for the law might ex- 
tend to all the right to drive a motor vehicle, but it is not obvious 
that scope of the right would lead us to classify this as a human 
right. The adjective successfully excludes certain kinds of rights 
despite their scope, and this is, I suggest, because part of the func- 
tion of the adjective is to refer to certain grounds as in the case of 
legal and moral rights. 

If I am correct in suggesting that the right to drive a motor car 
should be classified as a legal rather than a human right, it follows 
that the notion of a human right cannot be adequately analysed as a 
right which only human beings possess. Some rights which only human 
beings possess arenot human rights. Moreover, certainhuman rights 
may also be possessed by non-humans. If X is said to be a human 
right, for example, the right to life, we might extend this right to 
others, animals for example; and it is not obvious that this exten- 
sion would conflict with the view that it could be claimed as a human 
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right. The same right might be claimed on different grounds. When 
an animal is said to have a right to life, this would be a moral right. 
What then is being added in the case of men, by saying that this is a 
human right ? 

Despite the fact that disputes could arise in borderline cases, that 
someone is a human being can be a descriptive statement. However, 
we donot just use the term "human being" in a descriptive way. When 
we object to a certain form of punishment by saying "But he is a 
human being, " normative considerations are introduced. If a man is 
denied certain rights, the conditions of his existence will fall below 
some minimally acceptable level. For example, Article 5 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights condemns the use of torture: 
the prohibition against torture determines one level below which no 
human being should fall. In saying that this is a human right, all 
special qualifications relating to nationality, race, religion, sex, etc. 
are eliminated for the right is possessed because one is human. It is 
clearly a normative position and others may deny it; a primitive 
tribesman might believe that his enemies should torture him if he is 
careless enough to fall into their hands. Because of his conception 
of what is an acceptable standard, he does not recognize grounds for 
claiming. When we assert that we have a human right not to be tor- 
tured, the grounds of entitlement cited are those minimal levels of 
existence which we have established. Torturing a man will be to take 
the conditions of his life to a level below that which is acceptable. 
Such standards will of course be influenced by social, economic, moral 
and other beliefs. The view that no man should be kept as a slave 
reflects our moral development, and the view that all men should 
receive medical treatment in need, is influenced by social and eco- 
nomic progress. It follows that as our conception of what is mini- 
mally acceptable changes and standards rise, rights will be asserted 
where there were none before. 

Various objections have been raised in recent discussions concern- 
ing the concept of human rights, urging acertain scepticism towards 
a literal interpretation of such documents as the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Feinberg has gone so far as to distinguish a 
"manifesto sense" of rights and concedes that the usage is a valid 
exercise of rhetorical licence.5 Other philosophers, notable H. L.A. 
Hart, have urged that philosophers slip into rhetorical flourishes not 
when they recognize certain kinds of rights, but when they ascribe 
rights to a certain group; for example, the ascription of rights to 
children and animals is regarded as generating "an idle use." In the 
following Iwill in effect be challenging both positions for I will argue 
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that in the case of at least one alleged human right, the right to 
education, no rhetoric is involved even when this right is ascribed to 
children. 


A. The rights of children 

Hart disposes effectively of one common argument in support of 
the view that children do have rights. This is the argument that all 
moral duties have correlative rights. As most of us would agree, if 
we have any duties at all wehave some towards children: hence if the 
correlation holds it would appear that children must have certain 
rights. Hart shows that the argument breaks down, and indeed he 
shows this even for the case where the performance of the duty will 
benefit the recipient. Consider the following example, which is a 
variation on the one givenby Hart. A promises B to take B's children 
to the zoo, the children being unaware of the promise. A has an obli- 
gation in virtue of having made a promise and B has a right to the 
fulfillment of the promise. If the children remain ignorant of the 
promise, it is difficult to see how they could be said to have a right, 
though it is clear that A has an obligation. This kind of example 
destroys one common argument in favour of the view that children 
must have rights, but does nothing to establish the different thesis 
which Hart is concerned to maintain that young children cannot have 
rights. 

Hart observes that in the area of moral discourse to which the 
notion of rights belongs, there is special congruity in the use of 
force. It may be wrong to insult people, but we do not say that 
people have a right not to be insulted, nor do we condone the use of 
force to eliminate insults. However, in making this point concern- 
ing the legitimate use of force, Hart introduces a restriction for 
which I can find no justification in his paper. He maintains that the 
use of force must be determined by the choice of the person whose 
right is threatened. Being capable of exercising choice becomes then 
a necessary condition of possessing aright and this stipulation effec- 
tively restricts rights to adults and children who have developed 
sufficiently. 

I want to call attention to the fact that we do sometimes feel 
morally justified in using force to limit the freedom of another man 
on behalf of a third person. I suggest that we are only justified in 
doing so when the man, on behalf of whom we intervene, has had one 
or more of his rights threatened. Let us suppose that X's life is 
threatened by Y. In this case Z is morally justified in using force 
to limit the freedom of Y in order to protect X's right to life. Con- 
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trast this case with one in which rights are not threatened. For 
example, X is insulted by Y. We disapprove of this, of course, but 
Z is not morally justified in using force to limit Y's freedom, unless 
in giving the insult Y also threatens one of X's rights. An example 
of this might be the insulting of a speaker by interrupting him, an 
action which threatens his right to freedom of speech. We may feel 
that others are justified in using force to deal with the person who 
interrupts in this way. 

All this is not to claim that the threatening of someone's rights 
is sufficient to justify the use of force against the person who takes 
the threatening action. For example, a man may have a right to his 
wife's fidelity, but the use of force to secure this might well be out 
of place. The threatening of a right emerges as a necessary condi- 
tion, if the use of force is out of place in any case in which a right 
is not threatened. 

It is clearly true that we do sometimes feel justified in using force 
to limit the freedom of others in respect to their treatment of 
children. Those who wish to deny that children have rights, need to 
explain why the use of force is justified in such cases, when in other 
cases concerning adults it would not be justified unless a right was 
involved, Hart adds the further consideration that we are in danger 
of emptying all content out of the term "rights" if we extend it to 
children, generating what he terms "an idle use." He claims that the 
moral situation in the case of the ill-treatment of children can be 
simply and adequately described by saying that it is wrong to ill- 
treat them, or that we ought not to ill-treat them. It seems, how- 
ever, that such a description would not be adequate in all cases of 
ill-treatment. When a parent sets his child a bad example by drink- 
ing excessively, we can say tht his behaviour is wrong. The language 
of rights is not appropriate, and neither is the use of force, unless 
of course the excessive drinking leads to brutality. Contrast the 
case where a parent deprives his child of food and drink for long 
periods, The formula suggested by Hart seems inadequate and weak 
in such a context. An important distinction exists between the two 
cases of ill-treatment and it needs to be marked. "An idle use" is 
not generated, because we do not extend the term "rights" to all 
cases concerning the ill-treatment of children, but only to those 
cases in which the use of force by outsiders is legitimate. Thus I 
make sense of others protecting the rights of children, although 
the children are unaware of their rights. 
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B. The human right to education 

I wish to argue that one human right which some at least are en- 
titled to claim, and one which many do not realize they possess, is 
the right to education. I will proceed by examining certain objections 
which have been raised: 

1, The point made in section A above enables me to avoid one com- 
mon objection. When certain theorists have maintained that a man 
who is guilty of a crimehas a right to be punished, the reply has been 
that it is an odd sort of right which few would want to claim. It is 
undeniably the case that many children donot eagerly claim an educa- 
tion as a right. But it is surely plausible to hold that many children 
are unable to recognize that education is valuable: and indeed one can 
explain why so many are set against it. This suggestion does not 
conflict with my opening characterization of "rights" for children 
are entitled to claim an education but do not recognize that it is 
worth claiming this, or perhaps that it is there to be claimed. It is 
not even true that a right which one knows about is something that 
one would want to make claim to. For example, it might be regarded 
as undesirable to claim one's right to act on the Fifth Amendment, 7 

2. A pragmatic objection has been raised, for example by Aiken, 8 
suggesting that "the very notion of a right, and especially of a human 
right, tends to be discredited where it is applied in circumstances 
where neither institutional permissions nor personal responsibilities 
can be reasonably presumed," This of course is an empirical claim 
and one which would not show that a non-literal use of rights is in- 
volved even if true. Certain claims made by politicians are true al- 
though immediately discredited because a politician has made them. 
If Aiken's observation were correct it could at most only amount to 
a reason for not asserting that there are human rights when respon- 
sibility for fulfilling such rights cannot be presumed. 

3. Afurther observation which seeks to generate scepticism about 
human rights calls attention tothe fact that more and more of such 
rights are being "discovered" all the time. For example, it is only 
recently that the right to holidays with pay has been claimed. But 
on the analysis provided earlier, the emergence of new human rights 
is not at all surprising. Such new rights reflect changes in our view 
of what constitutes a minimally acceptable level for certain human 
beings. Since such a level may vary from culture to culture it fol- 
lows that X, which is correctly asserted to be a human right in one 
society, isnot necessarily aright possessed by all humanbeings. For 
example, it is idle to assert that a man who is self-supporting has a 
human right to periodic holidays with pay. In this connection rhetoric 
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does enter into the Universal Declaration of Human Rights which 
proclaims certain rights "for all peoples and all nations"; the figura- 
tive language in question is hyperbole. The writers of the declara- 
tion fall into this exaggeration because 1) many human rights are 
universal, for example the right toa fair trial and 2) it is tempting 
to assume that the function of the adjective "human" in the context 
of rights is to indicate the scope of the claim. I am suggesting then 
that certain rights can be claimed as human rights by some human 
beings, but not necessarily by all. 

4. Referring specifically to the alleged right to an education, 
Feinberg supports his view that this is a special sense of rights by 
suggesting that governments may not succeed in securing education 
for all, whereas there is a familiar sense of "right" which entails 
not simply a duty to try but a responsibility to succeed.? But con- 
sider indebtness, which Feinberg takes as a prime case of a duty 
correlated with a right. A duty of indebtness creates a positive "in 
personam" right, a right against an individual which requires him to 
perform an action. Does it, however, create a responsibility to 
succeed? Surely not because if a man fails to fulfil a responsibility 
he is liable to blame. Liability to blame opens up the possibility of 
holding him blameworthy, and the justification of regarding him as 
blameworthy depends upon the defenses and pleas which he can muster. 
If, however, his responsibility had been to succeed, excuses are be- 
side the point. Feinberg has introduced a rhetorical flourish of his 
own, for he has exaggerated the correct point made by Austin that 
in some cases certain excuses are going to be greeted with grave 
suspicion.10 Since the "co-operation of the world" is required in 
discharging the duty of indebtness, a responsibility to succeed is 
too strong. 

5. Feinberg and many other philosophers consider the most serious 
objection to the concept of human rights to be the non-existence of 
any correlative responsibility. If a person is said to have a right of 
any kind, some other person or persons have a responsibility to do 
something. One qualification should be made at once. A person does 
not cease to have a human right to education simply because nobody 
in his society is willing to assume the responsibility in question. It 
may be for example, that the government is failing to recognize a 
responsibility which it properly has. There is clearly a difference 
here between human and legal rights, since a decision by the Supreme 
Court that agovernment has no responsibility in law does squash the 
alleged legal right. Clearly, however, a government might recognize 
the desirability of education but be unable to afford universal educa- 
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tion. In this kind of case we do begin to speak idly if we assert a 
right. My analysis does not entail that we must assert a right in 
such circumstances because our assessment of what is a minimally 
acceptable level for human beings depends very much upon the possi- 
bilities in the situation. The Jews in the concentration camps could 
legitimately protest that their human rights were violated because 
the Germans did not recognize that they had certain moral responsi- 
bilities: they could have remedied the conditions. Whereas the men 
trapped in a coal mine condemned to death by starvation cannot com- 
plain that their human rights are violated if nothing can be done to 
effect a rescue. In our society governments can provide educational 
opportunities for all, and they have a responsibility todoso. Our 
moral convictions are such that it is intolerable that anyone in our 
society should be deprived of all educational experiences. Those who 
are so deprived fall below a level which we take to be minimally ac- 
ceptable and hence would be deprived of a human right. My discussion 
of objection (3) shows that this view does not commit me to the ab- 
surd view that a primitive tribesman has a human right to an educa- 
tion from a government which has no resources at its command. 

It may be thought that the non-universal feature of some human 
rights blurs the distinction between human and moral rights. How- 
ever, it is clear that if you have made a promise to someone, break- 
ing that promise will violate that other person's moral right but it 
will not violate any human right. It would only do this if breaking 
the promise would take the conditions of that other person's life 
below some minimally acceptable level. 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN'S POSITION ON VOCATIONAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Walton Parish 


Although Thorstein Veblen is remembered primarily as an econom- 
ic theorist, his interests were far wider than "mere" economics. 
Veblen was a social philosopher who made some somewhat original 
suggestions about the ways formal education conditions the young to 
lay aside their natural humanistic proclivities and engage in thinking 
which is neither "natural" for man nor geared toward production of 
maximum human happiness. 

Since Veblen's experience in education was mostly at the university 
level, much of what he wrote about the subject was aimed at the ex- 
cesses he witnessed in American higher education in his time. A few 
attempts at analysis of Veblen's educational philosophy have been 
made but most have been grossly shortsighted. Writers who have 
commented on the question of Veblen's position on higher education 
have often asserted that Veblen either changed his mind or contra- 
dicted himself on the question of the place of vocational training 
and professional education in institutions of higher learning. David 
Riesman wrote: 


. . . between the chapter on "The Higher Learning" in THE 
THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS (1899) and the book by that 
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name (1918), Veblen's attitude towards the institutionaliza- 
tion of curiosity in scholarship as over against vocational 
training seems tohave changed decidedly. In the former book 
he is on the side of vocational training, treating scholarship 
only as a furbelow to the gentlemanly life and a hazard for 
truly useful work; thus, he says that the quasi-theological 
and foggy trappings of academic ritual originated in the uni- 
versity and spread from there to the lower and vocational 
schools. ... In THE HIGHER LEARNING, however, he in- 
sists on the segregation of the pure research of the univer- 
sity from the contaminating practical bent of the vocational 
school. 1 


Riesman goes on to point out that ". . . though Veblen's culture- 
hero was the engineer, he was to be kept off the campus. . 
Charles C. Chandler refers to THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA 
as "a curious reversal of the views expressed in THE THEORY OF 
THE LEISURE CLASS."? Bernard Rosenberg describes this apparent 
contradiction as a result of a gradual change of mind rather than a 
basic contradiction. 4 

There is evidence in Veblen's other writings at about the same 
time as the publication of THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS 
that he harbored the sentiments about higher learning which he ex- 
pressed in THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA, For example, in 
THE THEORY OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE he used the university as 
an analogy to show how business principles had permeated all of the 
formal organizations in society. He expressed a bias against "prac- 
tical" education when he wrote: 


"Practical" means useful for private gain. . . . The pri- 
mary test is usefulness for getting anincome. The secondary 
test, practically applied where latitude is allowed in the way 
of "culture" studies, is the aptness of the instruction in 
question to fit the learners for spending income in a decorous 
manner. Hence quasi-scholarly accomplishments. Much of 
the current controversy as to the inclusion or exclusion of 
one thing and another from the current curriculum of secon- 
dary and higher schools might be reduced to terms of one or 
the other of these two purposes without doing violence to the 
arguments put forth and with agreat gain in conciseness and 
lucidity. 5 
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There is no doubt that THE THEORY OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 
was written early in Veblen's creative period, and it does appear to 
openly contradict the idea in THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS 
about the importance of vocational education. 

However, it can be pointed out that in THE INSTINCT OF WORK- 
MANSHIP, which was published in 1914, Veblen appears to reverse 
himself again on this issue. Here he presents an argument in favor 
of more education for people who will do practical labor throughout 
their lives. This is a natural outcome of the advent of the machine 
industry. He wrote: 


Within a century after the first inception of the machine 
industry illiteracy had come to be a serious handicap to any 
skilled mechanic; the range of commonplace information that 
must habitually be drawn on in the skilled trades and widened 
to such an extent, and comprised so large a volume of recon- 
dite facts, that the ability toread came to have an industrial 
value; the higher proficiency in any branch of the mechanic 
arts presumed such an acquaintance with fact and theory as 
could neither be gained nor maintained without habitual re- 
course to printed matter. And this line of requirements has 
been constantly increasing in volume and urgency, as well as 
in the range of employments to which the demand to compete 
for proficiency in the skilled occupations without such school- 
ing as will carry him very appreciably beyond the three R's 
that made up the complement of necessary learning for the 
common man a century ago. 6 


How is the reader to interpret this? Does Veblen himself "oscil- 
late like a homogeneous globule" of opinion every few years from 
1899 to 1904 to 1914 to 1918? The answer to this question is, of 
course, an emphatic no. 

Upon close analysis, Riesman's and Rosenberg's judgments do not 
hold up well. To begin with, the two works Riesman wrote about 
were of course published some nineteen years apart, as Riesman 
states, but they were not written that far apart. According to Lev 
Dobriansky, Veblen had begun work on THE HIGHER LEARNING IN 
AMERICA as early as 1905, the time he left the University of Chi- 
cago. However, the book's publication was postponed for at least 
thirteen years for fear of recriminations by college administrators. 
It was published in 1918 shortly after Veblen's separation from the 
University of Missouri, when it appeared evident that his career as 
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a college professor had come to an end. Furthermore, by Riesman's 
own account in his preface to THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA, 
most of the subject of the book is based on Veblen's experiences at 
the University of Chicago, which he left in 1906. 

Close examination of the last chapter of THE THEORY OF THE 
LEISURE CLASS, which is entitled "The Higher Learning as an Ex- 
pression of the Pecuniary Culture," does not reveal the essential 
contradiction to which Riesman refers. In that chapter, Veblen 
satirizes the use of institutions of higher learning to promote the 
study of dead and useless knowledge, which is somehow mysteriously 
supposed to reflect manners and breeding.8 The curriculum to which 
Veblen refers is the study of the humanities to the exclusion of the 
study of science. Inno way does he appear to suggest that the pur- 
pose of the university is to teach the professions or to offer voca- 
tional training of any kind. This chapter is merely the extension of 
the central theme of THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS: Man's 
unshakable allegiance to social standards is based not upon produc- 
tivity, as classical economists maintained, but on the belief that 
real achievement consists in emulating the status of the leisure 
class who proclaim their position by an overt display of wealth and 
leisure. The kinds of studies undertaken in institutions of higher 
learning are shown to be of value for this very reason, they are use- 
less and unproductive. If the curriculum did provide something use- 
ful for the welfare of mankind, it would lose its esteem in the eyes 
of men of leisure and would be regarded as low and vulgar and, there- 
fore, unfit for men of manners and breeding. 

In the book entitled THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA, a Memo- 
randum on the Conduct of Universities by Business Men, Veblen is 
critical of the idea that college training in his time was moving to- 
ward what could be called a more practical bent. This appears to 
contradict the theme of the last chapter of THE THEORY OF THE 
LEISURE CLASS. However, if we understand what Veblen means by 
the term "practical," the contradiction is not so evident. According 
to Veblen, for most educators in his time "practical" meant "useful 
for private gain";? to be truly practical in a Veblenian sense, the 
term must imply "serviceability to the common good."10 Here again, 
as in many of Veblen's other writings, he is showing his intellectual 
bias against the use of "invidious distinctions. " 

What Veblen opposes in THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA is, 
therefore, not actually dissimilar to that which he satirizes in the 
last chapter of THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS--namely, the 
use of education for personal gain, either pecuniary or social, by an 
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individual. n THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS Veblen satirized 
the use of education for status, and in THE HIGHER LEARNING IN 
AMERICA he criticized the use of education for pecuniary gain. 
Hence, Veblen shows more consistency than might ever have been 
suspected. Rather than contradicting himself, he indicates that the 
use of higher education for the selfish purposes rather than for the 
good of society as a whole is a misuse of the institution of higher 
learning. Veblen wanted the institution of higher learning to provide 
students with acomplete background of general education which would 
produce scholars by providing students with asense of what he called 
the "scientific spirit, "11 

What Veblen really opposed in THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA 
is not so much the use of practical and useful knowledge but what he 
called the 


clamorous conformity to current prepossessions, par- 
ticularly the conventional prepossessions of respectability 
or an edifying and incisive rehersal of commonplaces. .. .12 


which, he says, "commonly pass in popular esteem for scholarly and 
scientific merit."" This is a call for healthy skepticism, the pre- 
requisite for good science. He would no more approve of education 
for so-called practical use, if this meant to give one individual an 
advantage over another for pecuniary gain, than he would of education 
for giving one individual an advantage over another for the purpose 
of social status. 

In THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA, Veblen also opposed the 
use of so-called practical education when it is justified on the grounds 
that by serving the interests of business (by producing trained em- 
ployees) education is serving the "common good." Veblen considers 
this to be the logical result of the application of pragmatism to 
education. The outcome being that: 


. . this needed supply of trained employees comes to the 
business concerns in question at a rate of wages lower than 
what they would have to pay in the absence of such gratuitous 
instruction. 13 


Hence, the training of business students at public expense amounts 
to a subsidy to business not only in terms of the value of education 
contained in the worker but also in terms of the price which must be 
paid by the employer for the worker's services. 
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Veblen has certain criteria which appear consistently throughout 
his writings to justify the inclusion of anything in a university cur- 
riculum. These are (1) that it not be for the social or pecuniary gain 
of any individual or group, (2) that it serve society as a whole, and 
(3) that it foster healthy skepticism, which is the prerequisite for 
true science. : 

As might be expected, Veblen comes down especially hard in THE 
HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA onschools of business. He concedes 
that society does have an interest in training people for some pro- 
fessions such as engineering and medicine, although this does not 
justify their existence on the university campus.14 Medicine and 
engineering are rated by Veblen as worthy of existence since they 
train people for work that is of some substantial use to the com- 
munity at large. Such training should not be done by universities, 
however, because the individuals who receive the training may profit 
from it personally and the gain to society is, therefore, not quite 
the same as the gain to be realized from scientists and scholars, 15 
When it comes to training the young for career in business, this is 
completely without justification. He writes: 


No gain comes to the community at large from increasing 
the business proficiency of any number of its young men. 
There are already much too many of these businessmen, much 
too astute and proficient in their calling, for the common 
good. A higher average business efficiency simply raises 
activity and avidity in business to a higher average pitch of 
skill and fervour, with very little other material result than 
a redistribution of ownership; since business is occupied with 
the ——— acquisition of wealth, not with its produc- 
tion. 1 


The problem of interpretation of Veblen's sentiments toward vo- 
cational education is the same as the problem of interpretation of 
his sentiments about many other questions. It is a problem of se- 
mantics. THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA takes as its start- 
ing point Veblen's idea of the instinct of idle curiosity. Idle curi- 
osity is considered by Veblen to be man's highest motive and ranks 
with the instincts of parental bent and workmanship in relative im- 
portance to man's humanity. Idle curiosity represents man's crea- 
tive nature; and it must, for Veblen, be protected against all influ- 
ences which would tend to misdirect it so that scientific man is 
caused to pursue anything but his pure scientific initiative for its 
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own sake, This means "an idle curiosity, a disinterested proclivity 
to gain a knowledge of things and to reduce this knowledge to a com- 
prehensible system. "17 

This does not mean that people should not be trained for anything 
outside pure science for its own sake. It is simply that they should 
not be trained at the same place by the same personnel. He even 
suggests that more practical training, especially that which is done 
in the high school may be more important to the community asa 
whole than the work which is done at the university. His point is 
that the two needs of society from education-- teaching of the masses 
and research--are best done by different people in different places. 
He is saying, then, that researchers should not be expected to be 
teachers of the masses, and teachers of the masses should not be 
expected to be researchers. The tasks are almost entirely differ- 
ent, and a talent for one does not necessarily include a talent for 
the other. This is a logical outcome of the division of labor. 

Furthermore, in Veblen's view, if the teacher of large under- 
graduate classes attempts to do research and the researcher at- 
tempts to teach large undergraduate classes, an invidious distinction 
will develop to the detriment of good teaching. Status would be 
vested in research and publication so that the teacher-researcher 
would choose to spend his time writing to the neglect of his teaching 
obligation. Conversely, the more practical bent of the teacher would 
demand that research be for purely practical current use.!9 Rather 
than being reactionary or even conservative, as many critics have 
suggested, Veblen here might be considered visionary almost to the 
point of prophetic. 

There is nothing necessarily profane in suggesting that the voca- 
tional and professional schools be separated from the pure graduate 
schools as Veblen recommends. Again, as has been pointed out, Ve- 
blen's problem was largely one of semantics. He chose (probably 
unwisely in view of the consequent interpretations) to use the term 
"university" to describe the kind of institutions in which pure re- 
search should take place and, consequently, opened the door for 
critics who would subscribe this to an elitist educational scheme. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Veblen merely recognized 
that different people have different interests, aspirations, and 
talents. Above all, he would not suggest that this should make one 
person higher on some value scale than others. On the contrary, it 
is the very attempts to mix all types together in the same institu- 
tions that he feared would lead to the "invidious distinctions" which 
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he abhorred. He would have done himself and the world a favor, how- 
ever, if he had not chosen to call the institutions for research "uni- 


! 


versities.'"' The term university already had certain connotations in 
the minds of Americans, and his suggestions, therefore, appeared to 
go against the egalitarian grain of most American people. 

Furthermore, the idea of a separate institution for the advance- 
ment of knowledge for its own sake was not purely original with Ve- 
blen anyway. It was considered by some socialists, who were Veblen's 
contemporaries, to be an important left wing cause. For example 
Upton Sinclair wrote: 


The capitalist system does not permit people to study for 
the luxury of possessing knowledge; the purpose of study is 
to earn a living, and to that end you have to have a certifi- 
cate that you have studied. In other words, you must go to 
an institution which fits as acog in the educational machine.29 


In light of many contemporary problems of the American institu- 
tions of higher learning: their large size; their lack of a coherent 
philosophy; and the problem of teaching versus research, this idea 
might merit much consideration. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF/AND EDUCATION 
Gari Lesnoff-Caravaglia 


The title PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION is so inadequate a descrip- 
tion for what is generally taught in courses of this type, that it 
might be less confusing to instructors and students alike to label 
such a course simply as PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION. 

The title, since it links two disparate disciplines, casts a particu- 
lar significance upon the relationship between Philosophy and Educa- 
tion, depending upon how it is phrased. Since neither Philosophy nor 
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Education has a definition to which all philosophers or educationists 
would subscribe, and, since there is as much debate over what con- 
stitutes the content of Philosophy as there is as to what is indeed 
the content of Education, perhaps the problem lies not in the par- 
ticular uses of the words ened or Education, but rather in the 
use of the preposition "of." 

If the preposition "of"is used in the first of the senses offered in 
the dictionary, which, by the way, is also obsolete, that is, asa 
function word to indicate the place or thing from which anything 
moves, comes, goes, or is directed or impelled, it is soon discovered 
that this sense of "of" is inadequate. This sense is hardly one which 
many educationists would be willing to accept. 

A second usage, an archaic one also, is the use of "of" as a func- 
tion word to indicate an interior condition from which a transition 
has been made. I seriously doubt that this is the way in which the 
Philosophy of Education has traditionally been regarded. 

"Of" can also be used as a function word to indicate something 
from which a person or thing is delivered. The dictionary example: 
Rid the barn of rats. This, too, appears unsatisfactory. 

There is also the use with respect to which someone or something 
is made destitute, an example being when someone is relieved of his 
command, Also, there is the recognition of the word "of" in refer- 
ence to the place of birth, production, or distribution; that is, hav- 
ing its base of operation, point of initiation, or source of issuance 
or derivation. An example would be: of or relating to Italy, its 
language, or its people. "Of" can also be seen as meaning from-- 
that is, one that is looked to for something. For example: To ask a 
favor of me. 

"Of" can also be used as a function word to indicate the cause, 
motive, or reason by which aperson or thing is actuated or impelled. 
For example: This milk tastes of garlic. We might consider still 
another archaic use--the use of "of" as a function word to indicate 
the means or instrument by which an action is carried out. The dic- 
tionary provides an example: Pave it of gold. Also, we might con- 
sider the use of "of" as a function word to indicate the material, 
parts, or elements composing something or the contents held by 
something. Example: A cup of water. Or we might, as the diction- 
ary further suggests, use the word "of" as the conjunction "and, " in 
the sense of along with or together with, expressing in this way the 
general relation of connection, contiguity, continuance, simultaneity, 
or sequence. And it is perhaps this usage of "of" which was originally 
intended in developing the course title: PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
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My reasons for dwelling on the varied uses of the connective "of" 
are, in the main, that it is this connective that defines what it is 
that instructors attempt to do when they describe a course as the 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

Further, reference to such study as the Philosophy "of" Education, 
leads students to believe that there is "a" philosophy of education to 
be expounded . . . or one to be selected as "the" philosophy. Or, 
that there is something inherent in Education that makes the study 
of its philosophy something quite apart from the study of the phi- 
losophy of any other area open to investigation, whether it be Law, 
Science, Aesthetic, or whatever. 

But, to study Philosophy "and" Education puts an entirely new 
light on the matter. Anyone reading such a course title would know 
that he was to study something about Philosophy and its relationship 
to Education. Hopefully, also, the student might, in the process, 
learn more about what it is that falls under the rubric of Education. 
Both areas, however, presented in parallel fashion, are equally open 
to intellectual examination, and, further, what is to be explored and 
how this study is to be conducted is as open as are, in fact, both 
Philosophy and Education. 

Since neither Philosophy nor Education can be exactly defined, to 
imply that one can study the function of Philosophy in relation to 
Education is to increase the confusion. But to start at the outset 
with an intent tostudy Philosophy and Education as separate entities, 
and then by implication to seek out how and what it is that connects 
them, is to provide their study with an entirely different focus. By 
reference to Philosophy "and" Education, there is an admission of 
some form of relationship. It is only in the establishing of such a 
connection that one engages in the study of Philosophy and Education. 

Also, in the process of making such a connection between Philoso- 
phy and Education, there is no necessary implication of the subjec- 
tion of one area of study to the other, or that, even, at all times, 
will the connection be crystal clear. All that can be said by way of 
their linkage, that is, by way of a conjunction, is that the connection 
indicates, in however tenuous a fashion, that the connection does, in 
fact, exist, in contradistinction to when one says Philosophy "of"'-- 
which affirms more than is, in truth, the case. 

Some philosophers and educationists may well argue that there is 
no real connection between Philosophy and Education at all, using as 
example the obvious connection which exists between some fields, as 
say Physics and Mathematics. They may well maintain that one can 
study Philosophy without ever exploring the field of Education, and 
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could contend that one could study Education without ever studying 
anything which might formally be called Philosophy. In other words, 
Philosophy is not a prerequisite for the study of Education, nor, is, 
on the other hand, Education a prerequisite to the study of Philoso- 
phy. This is not the case, for example, where the physicist, before 
advancing in his field, must have some knowledge of mathematics. 

We often find ourselves using the term Philosophy of Education 
with the same degree of assurance as we might say Neurological 
Physiology. There is, by implication, an assumption of a direct re- 
lationship. But, in the case of the Philosophy of Education, the 
relationship is not all that clear. Reasons for the arguing for the 
use of the term Philosophy "and" Education are not advanced in the 
vain hope that what is not clear will thus be made so, but rather to 
point to the fact that these two unclear areas must remain distinct 
and be each recognized for what it is, and to reinforce the fact that 
the linkage between the two is not at all clear-cut, but is rather one 
which I prefer to label as an "inferred" relatedness. 

In more practical terms, the professional education of teachers 
can never be sought simply in intellectual terms. Nor is the exposure 
of the student to field experiences in which he encounters teaching 
as akin to acraft, satisfactory by itself. It is not the intellectual 
aspect alone, nor the practical experience taken by itself, which 
contribute to the development of ateacher, but rather the combina- 
tion of these two experiences, that is, a deeper understanding of 
what is education through critical thinking, through a philosophical 
examination as to what such educational practices mean and some 
assumptions in regard to their value. It is the encouragement of the 
art of reflection which should be the primary goal of courses which 
deliberately set out to examine Philosophy "and" Education. 

On the one hand, the pursuit of Philosophy alone may well leave 
the student stranded on theoretical heights, while on the other, to 
engage in educational theory without the prompting of reflective 
thought is to till barren ground. In this context, neither Philosophy 
nor Education thrive alone, but it is only in the recognition of their 
separateness and, at the same time, of their "inferred" relatedness, 
that the study of Philosophy and Education can be fruitfully pursued. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





William H. Fisher - B. G. Hurdle Jr. 
Donald F. Walton - W. Ross Palmer 
Leon Brownlee - Martin W. Schoppmeyer 
Archie J. Bahm 


Richard Bach, JONATHAN LIVINGSTON SEAGULL (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1970), 93 pages. $4.95. 


Seldom does a best-seller impress me. In fact, when I hear my 
friends discussing the latest best selling book, the reaction usually 
is to discourage me from reading it. This "opus" is definitely an 
exception. 

The various photographs of seagulls are, in themselves, worth the 
price of the book. But far more to the point, the textual material 
is excellent. It may even be described as "profound." 

Jonathan refuses to conform to the flight patterns followed by 
virtually all the other seagulls. He insists upon attempting that 
which is new and which, so far as he knows, no other seagull has tried 
before him. The result (of course) is that all the other seagulls turn 
their backs upon him. At first, this shakes Jonathan to the founda- 
tions, but he subsequently brushes it off as he flies about experi- 
menting with new and different methods and speeds. In this, there 
is an obvious "message"'--a major contribution of the book. 

In the broad sense of the term, Bach reflects an existentialist 
philosophy. As "existentialists" are prone to tell us, their philo- 
sophical view is difficult to pin down, and they do not wish to be 
categorized. And those of us who have been teaching philosophy of 
education, especially if we have purveyed pragmatic overtones, have 
tended to denigrate existentialism. In my opinion, this skepticism 
has in certain instances been warranted. For example, some of the 
"brands" of existentialism have been used as a rationale for all sorts 
of bizarre and anti-social conduct. 

As time has transpired and a goodly group of respected thinkers 
has clung to existentialist viewpoints, it has seemed to some of us 
that we may no longer reject the existentialists out-of-hand. Where 
they have insisted that responsibility is related to individual free- 
dom, we confess that they have something to offer. This book should 
be read within this context. 

There is an element of mystical religion in this little volume. A 
respected philosopher friend of mine (Hal Lewis of the University of 
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Florida) has ventured the proposition that the central figure in the 
story is, after all, not a seagull but Jesus of Nazareth. Without 
doubt, it may be added that Bach's philosophy is one of absolute 
idealism. 

To those who are opposed to anything "absolutist," this idealism 
is a weakness in this short novel. For example, when Jonathan tran- 
scends to the seagulls' heaven, he discovers a "place" where time and 
space are entirely without significance. He realizes, then, that he 
has conquered all-- since sense perception is at last, completely 
without validity. And Bach's plain implication is that it can be that 
way, in this world, too. 

The style is prose, but the author's thoughts at times are pre- 
sented in amanner as to border on "the poetic." If you are a teacher 
of philosophy of education or, for that matter any other kind of 
teacher, you will find the short time it takes to peruse this book, 
time very well spent. I would reiterate that an element of healthy 
skepticism might be brought to bear upon the author's philosophy (of 
religion?), but I will guarantee that you will hesitate to lay this 
aside, until you have read it in its entirety. 


William H. Fisher 
University of Montana 


Robert H. Ayers and William T. Blackstone, RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE 
AND KNOWLEDGE (Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 
1972), X, 149 pages. 


In recent years the linguistic approach to philosophy has had a con- 
siderable impact upon the philosophy of religion and particularly upon 
the issue of religious language. One of the most recent and worth- 
while contributions to the growing body of literature on this subject 
is RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE AND KNOWLEDGE edited by Robert H. 
Ayers and William T. Blackstone. The eight essays in this collection 
were first presented at the 1965 Great Thinkers Forum at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia to investigate the "contemporary challenge to 
religion" emanating from a number of directions. Five of the essays, 
those by Professor Blackstone, R. David Broiles, Bowman L. Clarke, 
Frank R. Harrison III, and Kai Nielsen are chiefly concerned with the 
problem of the cognitive status of religious discourse. 

The purpose of Blackstone's essay, "The Status of God-Talk," is 
to examine a number of "philosophically perplexing religious state- 
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ments," e.g., "God exists, " "God loves us," and "Jesus is the son of 
God." While, superficially, these expressions seem to be ordinary 
descriptive claims, "they donot behave logically as ordinary descrip- 
tive claims" (p. 4). Clearly, religious concepts and the statements 
in which they are couched have various different uses and functions 
but the most important and the one in which Blackstone is particu- 
larly interested is their use as factual claims or cognitive state- 
ments. Are such statements as "God loves us" and "Christ is the 
son of God" empirical claims? Do they admit of verification or falsi- 
fication? The answer, Blackstone contends, is dependent upon the 
type of "believer" concerned: the less sophisticated "garden variety 
believer" takes them to be ordinary empirical claims whereas the 
theologian tends to consider religious discourse in terms of parables, 
analogies, and models--none of which are considered to be literal 
truths. It is this latter position on which Blackstone concentrates 
and here he examines the views of such theologians as Tillich, Brunner, 
and Kierkegaard. Blackstone concludes on a skeptical note. Although 
religious language performs a number of legitimate functions, this 
crucial function, the fact- claiming or cognitive function, is just 
what "key religious statements fail to provide" (p. 14). Even though 
these statements cannot be said to have empirical significance, 
Blackstone acknowledges that they maybe assertive in the sense that 
they "assert logically necessary states of affairs" (p. 14). Indeed, 
Clarke deals specifically with this possibility in his essay. 

In his paper, "Linguistic Analysis of Religious Language: A Pro- 
fusion of Confusion," Broiles presents the problem of religious knowl- 
edge which is, he believes, that wehave none; and the allied difficulty 
of justifying our seemingly unwarranted religious language. Beginning 
with Flew's formulation of the falsifiability criterion, a test which 
many (if not all) religious propositions fail, Broiles considers Hare's 
reaction to the criterion according to which religious utterances are 
expressions of "bliks" (i.e., meaningless terms or variables). The 
result is that Hare's proposals are found wanting. Generally, Hare 
begins with "the assumption that no one has any religious knowledge 
and moves to the contention that no one can have any religious knowl- 
edge" (p. 135). Against this, Broiles argues that although Hare be- 
lieves that the failure of theology rules out any justification of re- 
ligious beliefs, "it does not follow from the failure of classical 
theology that religious statements are neither true nor false." In 
fact, the "jump to the non-cognitive character to religious utter- 
ances" (p. 141) is indefensible since their being non-cognitive is not 
proved by using the falsifiability criterion. With respect to the 
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related problem of religious language Broiles 1) proposes two require- 
ments for religious statements: that they be assertive and signifi- 
cant, and 2) contends that "any attempt to say that religious state- 
ments are non-assertive moves from the observation that there is 
no religious knowledge to the assumption that there can be none" 
(p. 145), and this assumption does not:seem to be justified. Broiles 
concludes that the sort of linguistic analysis which Hare employs on 
religious discourse merely clouds the issue rather than elucidating it. 

In "Reason and Revelation: A Linguistic Distinction, " a key essay 
in this collection, Bowman Clarke's task is threefold: "to question 
the position of linguistic pluralism as a solution to the problem of 
theological discourse" (pp. 44-45), to show that theological doctrines 
are descriptive statements or statements which make assertions 
about God (from the point of view of logical methodology rather than 
the truth or falsity of particular theological doctrines), and to show 
that the usual distinction between rational and revealed religious 
doctrines can be retained. First, after a brief discussion of these 
two types of doctrine, Clarke proposes a rational methodology by 
which we can justify rational doctrines concerning God. This rational 
methodology has two components: the first dealing with the struc- 
ture of descriptive language and the second concerning the methods 
used for verifying or falsifying statements. As an example, Clarke 
applies the method to the doctrine of the existence of God by means 
of an analysis of the traditional cosmological and ontological argu- 
ments. The result of the procedure is that "the problem of the 
existence of God, as a rational problem, turns out to be the problem 
of constructing an adequate description for the term, 'God,' in 
terms of our primitive symbols and demonstrating that the state- 
ment asserting his existence is anecessarily true statement" (p. 53). 
Second, Clarke considers the language of revealed doctrines, their 
signification, justification, and truth conditions. He finds that there 
is "a set of non-rational beliefs" which "cannot be justified by a 
rational methodology" (p. 60). Rather they must be accepted or re- 
jected in terms of faith alone. 

The philosophies of Kant and the Vienna Circle have been a signifi- 
cant force in current theology and philosophy of religion. In his 
article "Amor Dei, " Harrison examines not only the impace of these 
two approaches but also the consequences of their adoption. He be- 
gins with Kant's two criticisms of the ontological argument for God's 
existence and Kant's conclusion that while we must assume God's 
existence, the concept of God is nevertheless a useful principle for 
moral action. In this sense the statement "God exists" is true. On 
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the other hand the members of the Vienna Circle were interested in 
developing a concise criterion of meaning by which all statements 
were placed into two categories: empirical statements and analytic 
statements. Now, how do propositions like "God exists" fit into 
this scheme? It cannot be a cognitively meaningful statement since, 
to the religious person, nothing can count against it or its truth. 
Yet, neither is it an analytic statement for if the statement were 
true and analytic, it would merely "reflect something about our arbi- 
trary rules of language," it would be true "simply in virtue of the 
ways in which we conventionally use the words 'God' and 'exist'" 
(p. 125). And this is something less than what the religious person 
would want to say. But if these types of religious statements are 
neither empirical nor analytic, then what are they? Harrison con- 
siders two possible solutions: those of A. J. Ayer and R. B. Braith- 
waite. Ayer argues that although such religious statements are 
cognitively meaningless they may serve in an emotive capacity, as 
expressions of feelings or as a means to arouse them in others. 
Braithwaite, agreeing that "God exists" is neither empirical nor 
analytic, contends that the statement is nevertheless meaningful in 
the sense that it is useful both to assert intentions and to refer to 
myths and stories. The influence exerted by Kant and the Vienna 
Circle have given impetus to philosophical positions which not only 
reject "the possibility of any rational proof of the existence of God" 
but also reject "any possible rational knowledge of God" (p. 127). 
What are the implications of these positions? One possibility is that 
no definite description of "God," which would be amenable to the 
Christian, could be given while at the same time allowing "the state- 
ment ‘there is a God' to be deducible in some axiomatic system" 
(p. 127). Another possibility, the one for which Harrison opts, is 
provided by Clarke's rational methodology involving a formalized 
language. This interpretation seems promising although Harrison 
admits that while the task is logically possible, it would not be an 
easy matter to develop. 

Quite a different approach to the problem at hand is taken by Kai 
Nielsen in his essay "Religion and Commitment." Nielsen attempts 
to show that "there is no reason, no intellectual justification or 
moral need to believe in God" (p. 20). This position is explicated in 
terms of three philosophical theses. First, contrary to the views 
of Brunner and Barth, it is necessary to have some "moral under- 
standing, some ‘knowledge’ of good and evil" (p. 21), before belief in 
God's existence is possible or before we could understand religious 
discourse about God. This is a point not unlike Blackstone's conten- 
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tion that "the problem of the significance of religious claims is 
logically prior to the issue of accepting those claims on faith or 
other grounds" (p. 5). Second, statements about the attributes of 
God are either false or unintelligible. The statement "There is a 
God" is, from a logical and mythological perspective, no different 
from the statement "There is a Santa Claus." Third, the claim made 
by such theologians as Kierkegaard and Tillich that atheism is a kind 
of religion in disguise is incorrect. Consequently, Nielsen adopts the 
humanistic stance of Feuerbach and Marx whereby "men's visions and 
aspirations can be de-mythologized, can be embodied in purely secular 
‘social forms'" (p. 37). 

Three essays in this collection do not deal specifically with the 
cognitive status of religious discourse. In his paper "Can There Be 
Proofs for the Existence of God?" Charles Hartshorne demonstrates 
the "logical price of unbelief" using as illustrations the argument 
from world order and the ethical proof. He argues that if adequately 
developed theistic proofs are not only possible but respectable philo- 
sophical arguments. After beginning "Religious Discourse and Myth" 
with a proposed justified definition of "myth," Robert Ayers ex- 
plores the relationship between myth and religious discourse citing 
the views of Bultmann, Tillich, and Niebuhr as examples. Since it is 
argued that myth is essential for religious language, Ayers concludes 
with four criteria by which myths can be evaluated and justified. 
Thomas J. J. Altizer, in his article "An Inquiry into the Meaning of 
Negation in the Dialectical Logics of East and West," contends that 
Western philosophers have traditionally approached the issue of reli- 
gious language in terms of Western logic, ."a logic whose most basic 
postulate is the denial of contradiction" (p. 97). However, Altizer 
claims, all legitimate religious language is based upon a dialectical 
logic, a logic which "assumes the 'necessity' of contradiction." Be- 
cause the concept of negation is central to dialectical logic, Altizer 
exemplifies his thesis by an examination of Buddhist logic and the 
logic of Hegel. 

RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE AND KNOWLEDGE deserves careful con- 
sideration by those interested in philosophy of religion as well as by 
students of the theory of knowledge. Although the essays in this 
volume are united by a common theme, the scope of interpretation 
and approach is diverse. The editors and publishers are to be thanked 
for making these papers available. The book is pleasing in design and 
is to be complemented for its index. 

B. G. Hurdle, Jr. 
University of Arkansas 
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Guy R. Lefrancois, PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES AND HUMAN 
LEARNING: KONGOR'S REPORT (Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Company, 1972), 356 pages. 


Can a book that is essentially a survey and interpretation of vari- 
ous theoretical positions of the psychology of learning also be a book 
that frequently amuses the reader and even elicits an occasional 
chuckle? Guy R. Lefrancois answers this question for us in the af- 
firmative with what might be called one of the most interesting and 
entertaining volumes on learning theory that has been published. 

The author's strategem is simple but effective. He admits to 
writing only the preface, the prologue, the epilogue, and the foot- 
notes. The remainder of the book Lefrancois acknowledges to be the 
product of a creature from another planet, a Koron by the name of 
Kongor M-III, 216, 784, 912, LVKX4. This literary visitor from 
outer space describes his own planet, Koros, as a small, highly de- 
veloped body on the rim of Androneas, the third solar system. He 
frequently alleges that the inhabitants of his planet are extremely 
high on the phylogenetic scale (much higher than man) and are com- 
posed of a substance that is almost pure intelligence. 

This approach to trying to understand human behavior is not only 
unique but also most valuable, according to Lefrancois, because the 
human mind, being equal to itself, is consequently incapable of in- 
vestigating and understanding itself. However, the superior intellect 
of this highly advanced being named Kongor has little difficulty find- 
ing answers to questions about the mind or any aspect of behavior. 
In fact, he can provide answers to the questions that mere human 
beings have trouble even formulating. 

Kongor M-III, LVKX4 (as his friends call him for short) is a be- 
havioral scientist sent to Earth to study the behavior of the domi- 
nant life form and to report the state of knowledge that members 
of this life form possess about their own behavior. He is befriended 
by Lefrancois soon after arriving on Earth and remains as his guest 
for about a year. During that time he prepares reports that sum- 
marize the state of Earth knowledge about learning. This book, 
KONGOR'S REPORT, was Kongor's gift to Lefrancois when this 
creature from Koros was ordered by his superiors to terminate his 
work on Earth and proceed to another assignment elsewhere. Sup- 
posedly this report is Kongor's means of helping Lefrancois (and all 
others who read the report) to understand human learning as Kongor 
himself understands it. This book, then, is the contribution (accord- 
ing to Lefrancois) of a being consisting of almost pure intelligence 
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and represents, therefore, the truest knowledge that man now pos- 
sesses of his own learning behavior. 

The report begins with a brief introductory chapter in which some 
basic concepts of learning theory are explained and the role and 
methodology of science in developing theories of learning are dis- 
cussed, Next follow a brief history of man and a short discussion of 
man's physical and physiological characteristics. Kongor focuses 
particularly on how man interacts with his world. Special emphasis 
is directed to man's brain and its functions, with memory and atten- 
tion occupying most of the author's discussion. Emotion (a state or 
condition which is not experienced by Kongor or other inhabitants of 
his planet)and various theories of motivation are considered as they 
relate to the behavior of man, with the final focus of the discussion 
integrating these interpretations into contemporary cognitive disso- 
nance and arousal theory. Kongor's conclusion (perhaps with tongue 
in cheek) is that man's behavior would be far more rational and pre- 
dictable if, like the Korons, it was purely rational and devoid of 
emotion. 

The next eight chapters are devoted to somewhat brief but lucid 
explanations of selected major theories of learning. Stimulus- 
Response interpretations include those of Watson, Guthrie, Thorn- 
dike, Skinner, Hull, Spence, Hebb, and Osgood. Cognitive interpre- 
tations begin with the Early Gestaltists and continue with Lewin, 
Bruner, Ausubel, and Piaget. 

An introduction to cybernetics and feedback theory as they are 
related tothe study of human learning and the application of machine 
models to human behavior constitute the next chapter. Specific 
references to the contributions of the research and theoretical team 
of Newell, Shaw, and Simon and the team of Miller, Galanter, and 
Pribram are included. 

Socialization and the various theoretical explanations of man's 
social learning are examined next. Although different interpreta- 
tions of socialization are presented (including that of Dollard and 
Miller), the integrated theory of Bandura and Walters is emphasized, 
with particular reference being made to imitation learning and oper- 
ant conditioning. 

Kongor's final chapter attempts to summarize the state of human 
understanding about learning, to evaluate the learning theories pre- 
viously discussed, and to provide an integration of the divergent 
viewpoints. Robert Gagne's model of eight types of learning is re- 
lated to the other theories and is used as one attempt to provide a 
means of integration. 
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It is obvious that the author has achieved his primary purpose as 
stated in the preface. He has adequately presented "a survey and 
interpretation of many of the theoretical positions that have evolved 
in the study of the psychology of learning in the past fifty years." 
Since alarge number of theories are included in the survey, the expla- 
nation of each theory can deal only with the fundamental concepts 
and principles, leaving only limited opportunity for detailed and 
probing analysis and for closer attention to a synthesis of the major 
ideas of each theory. 

It is also apparent that the author has achieved his second (yet 
unstated) purpose. Hehas presented discussions of complex theoreti- 
cal material concerning learning in a form and style that should appeal 
to almost anyone interested in acquiring knowledge about the various 
interpretations of learning. He effectively combines the amusing and 
interesting story of an extraterrestrial creature visiting and study- 
ing on Earth with an academic discussion of the psychology of learning. 

This book is not intended for the serious and experienced scholar 
of learning theory, and it will never challenge such volumes as Ernest 
Hilgard's THEORIES OF LEARNING as a formal encyclopedia of learn- 
ing theory. Those who are already somewhat familiar with learning 
theory will find it tobe simplified and elemental in both language and 
substance. However, as stated previously, the combined purposes of 
the book would indicate that it was not directed toward the erudition 
of the sophisticated scholar. 

This book does, however, make a major contribution to the field of 
learning theory interpretation. This reviewer knows of no other book 
that presents the basic concepts and the major theories of learning 
in such a charming, absorbing, and entertaining manner to the unini- 
tiated, the beginner, the reader who is approaching the study of 
learning theory for the first time. Such a reader should not only 
find the story and humor engrossing, but also he should find himself 
more and more searching for answers to questions about learning 
that are posed by Kongor, the non-human author. He should find the 
language to beclear and understandable (even if he has not completed 
several courses in psychology). And, as an added bonus for the neo- 
phyte reader, the author has presented brief summaries at the end 
of each chapter which consist of from six to eighteen statements 
that provide lucid, comprehensible reviews of the major ideas con- 
tained in the chapter. It seems likely that many readers will gain 
from this book a basic knowledge of learning that may lead them to 
other volumes that pursue the topic ingreater depth and with broader 
elaboration. 
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To use the parlance of the contemporary youth generation, this 
reviewer believes that the unique value of this book can best be sum- 
marized in the following statement: More young students should be 
"turned on" to learning theory by this book than by any other pub- 
lished in recent years. 


Donald F. Walton 
Memphis State University 


Anne Bremer and John Bremer, OPEN EDUCATION: A BEGINNING 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1972), 183 pages. 


Socrates and Dewey beware! The Bremers are coming! 

", . . and since in our observations so far we have seen very clearly 
the destructive aspect of the question-answer technique, we might 
well begin to question its value in the classroom at all." (p. 7) 

"Thus we have, at least in part, an explanation of why educational 
innovation, based on child-centered activity, however attractive it 
appears in theory, turns out so badly in practice." (p. 35) 

And beware lesser known educators also, for in eleven chapters 
with such unconventional titles as: "Classroom Conversation," 
"Lunchroom Talk," "Building Bridges," "Retrospect and Prospect, " 
"An Explosion of Learning," "Learning Habitats," "School Without 
Lessons, " "School Without Classes, " "School Without Classrooms, " 
"School Without Walls or Classes Without aSchool" (John Bremer and 
Michael van Moschzisker are the authors of a book by the same pub- 
lishers entitled THE SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS: PHILADELPHIA'S 
PARKWAY PROGRAM), and "Seminar," the Bremers carve and slice 
their way through traditional and conventional methods, practice, and 
beliefs, and they leave neither the teacher, the administrator, nor 
the curriculum untouched. With such statements as ". . . heaven 
help children if their teachers really succeed!" (p. 6), the Bremers 
expound on the plight of education in most, or typical, classrooms 
where lessons often begin with pupils willing to learn and end instead 
"with the teacher desperate to teach" (p. 3). Further, say the au- 
thors, "teaching conventions rob teachers of their genuine feelings, 
deprive them of the gratification of personal desires, inhibit their 
learning about children, and forbid individuality. With their virtues 
taken away they have no virtuosity. When they are thus professional 
they arehopelessly inadequate as teachers" (p. 26). In similar fashion 
practices of much of conventional education are held to the light 
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again and again, examined, and found wanting. 

But as perhaps should be the case with all who point out the wrongs 
of asystem, the Bremers have a better solution--open education. 
What is "open education?" The question is, of course, too broad to 
be completely clarified in the space of a book review. The following 
quotations from the book summarize somewhat adequately -- with 
especial emphasis being placed on the final three. 

"Our purpose (as teacher) was not to motivate but to provide a 
framework, a context, for a task to be performed." (p. 45) 

"Educators then need concern themselves with one thing, and one 
thing only--that students should know what it means tolearn." (p. 79) 

"A teacher is not one who knows, but one who knows how to come 
to knowledge." (p. 150) 

"Our prime task, if we are truly teachers, is simply to learn, not 
in private but in public, not in the seclusion of our studies and in 
extension classes and after-school programs and all the rest but in 
our own classrooms with our classes, with our students. And it is 
our learning that is important, our learning about ourselves and for 
ourselves, not our learning about the students or for the students. 
They and they alone must do their own learning. They will learn about 
us, as students always learn about their teachers, and because of 
this they will learn that we learn, and even what we learn. They will 
learn along with us." (p. 69) 

"Our leadership will consist in being the prime learner." (p. 70) 

Having reported conventional education justly criticised and having 
briefly sketched some broad outlines of open education, it remains 
for this reviewer tomove on tothe criticism of the book itself. And 
OPEN EDUCATION: A BEGINNING is, perhaps, deserving of a lot of 
criticism. Indeed, this reviewer, during the reading of the initial 
chapters felt the necessity of reporting what he felt to be several 
rather severe shortcomings: the book seemed disorganized, often 
too rosy to be creditable, not theoretical enough (though admittedly 
the book does not attempt to examine principles or theory), couldn't 
possibly be about real children in real classrooms, with real teachers 
(or could it?). At times the reviewer even felt the book to be a 
rather pointless, rambling account of one teacher's endeavor to 
answer the perennial question of the book ("What more can I do?"), 
and never, in fact, being sure that her "more" was adequate. 

But then it comes through, slowly perhaps, but surely. In example 
after example of what the teacher in the book does with her class, 
the providing of material, the careful consideration of expected, 
though never assured, outcomes, and the willingness to listen "and 
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to learn," the idea comes through that maybe this is what truly open 
education is, and, therefore, open education "must" proceed in much 
the same way as does the book--at times disorganized, pointless, and 
rambling too perhaps, and always highly individualized. And thus it 
seems in retrospect, and after consideration of the book in its en- 
tirety (and the reviewer feels that the book must be read in its en- 
tirety to be effective), whereas once there was only criticism, now 
the feeling is that the authors have "pulled off"something. They've 
written a book "about" open education "in" an open education fashion, 
and thus they have made an important contribution. OPEN EDUCA- 
TION: A BEGINNING is unusual; it's challenging. It can be contro- 
versial, but it's here. Socrates and Dewey beware! 


W. Ross Palmer 
University of Alabama 
Tuscaloosa 


Robert J. Fisher, LEARNING HOW TO LEARN: THE ENGLISH PRI- 
MARY SCHOOL AND AMERICAN EDUCATION (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1972), 276 pages. 


The author of this book taught two years at Berkshire College of 
Education in England, and his two children attended English primary 
schools. Not only did he have some first-hand experience in preparing 
teachers, but also in the introduction to his book and elsewhere he 
tells us that he interviewed English college and university lecturers, 
chief education officers, primary school advisers, English college 
students, and American exchange students and professors inorder to 
give some validity to the generalizations made in the study. It should 
be added that he used the available literature on the subject as shown 
in the bibliography. 

It is a most interesting and enlightening book which contributes to 
cross-cultural perspectives in education. It compares the primary 
schools of England with the American elementary schools. The pri- 
mary schools of England include the nursery schools (three to five 
year olds), infant schools (five to seven year olds), and the junior 
schools (seven to eleven year olds). 

This book contains twelve chapters, each of which is packed with 
different kinds of comparative information. The first three chap- 
ters provide the setting for the remainder of the book. Chapter one 
recognizes the present crisis in American education and briefly con- 
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trasts English primary and American elementary education in terms 
of national attitude toward education, teacher preparation, curricu- 
lum control and classroom freedom. Chapter two states the criteria 
on which some of the generalizations made in this book are based and 
identifies and compares agents of change in the administrative struc- 
ture of each country. Chapter three, a most interesting one, pro- 
vides us with some internal criticism of the English primary educa- 
tional system. It contains a number of critiques of the Plowden 
Report, a British government study called CHILDREN AND THEIR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, published in 1967. These critiques serve as a 
frame of reference for viewing English education from within. Chap- 
ters four through eleven develop in more detail ideas stated in earlier 
chapters, The last chapter is a summary which offers "One Hundred 
Potentially Transferrable Features" from the English primary to 
American elementary education. 

In the introductory chapter, our author claims that while there has 
been a loss of public confidence in the American elementary school 
during the past twenty years, this is not true of English primary 
schools. While American schools have experienced inertia, doubt, 
frustration and confusion, English primary schools have not. The 
author develops the thesis that over the last twenty years English 
primary schools have made significant reforms through the old Eng- 
lish procedure of low-keyed gradual change. They have moved from a 
formal organization to an informal organization. The English people 
have a continuously developing confidence in their schools, and they 
are moving toward becoming instruments of national culture. The 
English informal primary schools are achieving in practice the pro- 
gressive ideas held by men of liberal education in this country in the 
thirties. Indeed, the author says, "The subtitle of this book might 
well have been 'John Dewey is still alive and his ideas are flourishing 
in England. '" 

These statements set the stage for more detailed comparisons of 
English primary and American elementary schools with respect to 
organization and administration, school leadership, methods of teach- 
ing, curriculum reform and innovation, class teachers, teacher prepa- 
ration, and community involvement. The American elementary school 
often comes out on the short end of these comparisons. Let us look 
at some brief statements concerning one or two of them. 

The relation of the individual school to the larger administrative 
organization of which it is a part has some influence on change and 
reform. In England, authority for curriculum reform and change is 
deferred to individual schools; in America it is not the individual 
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school, but a district, county or city system which is the basic unit 
of reform. In England, since the individual school is the unit of re- 
form the head teacher becomes important. The head teacher isa 
master teacher and can therefore direct innovation and change. In 
America, the elementary principal is not always a master teacher; 
often he is not required to teach; more often he is a middle man be- 
tween his school and the board for carrying out policies. Regarding 
the procedure for curriculum change, Fisher says, "Americans create 
elaborate machinery consisting of various combinations of assistant 
superintendents of instruction, curriculum coordinators, subject 
matter consultants, curriculum councils, curriculum documents, 
curriculum resource guides, and curriculum task forces, buttressed 
by impressive theories of curriculum change, and well oiled with 
federal or state financial grants. Seldom is the principal central to 
the machinery. . .. The real focus of change in England, however, 
is the classroom teacher. Fisher declares that the classroom teacher 
in England has more autonomy than any teacher in the world. He is 
free to choose his materials, method, and to organize his content as 
he sees fit. This is in contrast to the American teacher who is be- 
seiged by packaged units of materials compiled by experts from pub- 
lishing companies. Furthermore, English faculties are much more 
free than American faculties from political, parental, and com- 
munity pressures. 

What are some of the positive concepts or practices regarding 
English schools and teachers which Fisher would recommend to Amer- 
ican teachers? American teachers should have more autonomy re- 
garding the curriculum and the students. They should not be harassed 
by parents and the community. American teachers, if they had the 
autonomy, could be more innovative and creative. American teachers 
should be more professional and have a better self-image. The au- 
tonomy should also apply to the principal of the elementary school. 
American teachers can learn much from English teachers about the 
proper relation of teacher to student, especially in developing trust 
and promoting attitudes of student of self direction. 

Professor Fisher is well aware that the American elementary 
school is aproduct of economic and social conditions of this country. 
He does not envision that English attitudes or organization can be 
transferred automatically to the American school. Furthermore, 
this book is not an indictment of American public education. On the 
contrary, he believes that education supported and financed by 
governmental bodies is the only solution to modern problems. In this 
book, American education is thrown into relief; it is seen from the 
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point of view of others and is thus looked at from anew perspective. 
Any transfer of English ideas to the American elementary school 
must be grounded in American traditions. 

Nobrief review can cover the important concepts contained in this 
publication. It has far reaching implications that can be grasped only 
by its reading. It is the best and most comprehensive treatment of 
English primary and American elementary education that the reviewer 
had read. It has a comprehensive, up-to-date bibliography which 
should be of use to all students and teachers. It contains much data 
of historical and sociological significance, and could well serve as a 
text covering the two areas it treats. It should be read by every 
student and teacher of comparative and international education. It 
is amust for every public elementary school principal and teacher in 
America. To see ourselves as others see us helps us to sharpen our 
self-image, broaden our outlook, and develop a truer perspective of 
ourselves, 


Leon Brownlee 
Memphis State University 


Christopher Jencks, et. al., INEQUALITY: A REASSESSMENT OF 
THE EFFECT OF FAMILY AND SCHOOLING IN AMERICA (New York: 
Basic Books, 1972), 399 pages. $12.50. 


Historically, Harvard has been considered the trend setter in 
American higher education. For the past hundred years, however, its 
position has been challenged at least by Johns Hopkins, Chicago; Stan- 
ford and Berkeley. If "inequality" is truly representative of its 
current level of scholarship, Harvard now seems in severe danger of 
losing out to a whole raft of state teachers colleges. 

After all the pre-publication publicity given this work by TIME, 
NEWSWEEK, and the SATURDAY REVIEW and all the rest of the in- 
tellectual dillianettes, the patiently waiting educator was prepared 
for at least another Arthur Bestor's EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS. 
Instead, we have a study in the grand tradition of Conant, Koerner 
and Silberman. Even the usually rancid quality of educational re- 
search sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation has not been met by 
Jencks. Infact, it is even worse than the paperweight he co-authored 
with Reisman in 1968 called THE ACADEMIC REVOLUTION presumably 
because at the time such a title sounded quite topical. 
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Perhaps the man, who as pointed out by Broudy was associate di- 
rector of the organization given the contract to prove what a peachy 
idea was his own suggestion of vouchers, is inured to self-seeking 
scholarship. 

There are those of us, however, who, being snobbish, feel that 
facts are nice. Let us look at some Jencks’. 


A. On the Value of Education 

Jencks measures the value of education in economic and in social 
terms. This is true of almost all commentators, but Jencks defines 
economics as cash income and social as prestige occupations, which 
seems just a bit more materialistic than most. Evidently the three 
R's should be supplemented by the two E's, economics and egoism, 
since the social benefit and the dignity of labor must be removed 
from the curriculum. 


B. On School Finance 

"Wealth and income differences between states have been shrink- 
ing, so expenditure differences have done the same." 

The source of this wisdom is none other than good old Roger Free- 
man circa 1960. Two sets of census data ago. 

"Expenditure differences between districts in the same state are 
probably less than the differences between states," 

The basis for this admittedly indefinite statement is an incomplete 
work at a university in Cambridge, Massachusetts, whose authors 
derived something called Gini coefficients for 16 states. Too bad 
neither they, Jencks nor Gini, could be bothered to read the National 
School Finance Project. If they had, they might have discovered that 
differences are greater within states. 

"Under these circumstances, it is even harder to justify inequality 
between schools in the same district than inequality between dis- 
tricts. Nonetheless, such differences persist -- we know no trend 
date on their disparities. " 

Darn! Self-proclaimed experts on public education really should 
know that it costs more to educate a high school student than an 
elementary pupil. The trend has been around for some time. 

The financial "Piece de Resistance" is: 

"As aresult the degree of inequality between districts in the same 
state still depends on the percentage of local funds coming from the 
state and only secondarily on the specific formula governing distri- 
bution of the states' funds." 
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What local funds come from the state? Then, he must mean state 
funds. But if state funds are coming into districts depending upon 
some formula, to what is that formula secondary in importance if it 
determines the amount? Of course, that too may not be what he 
meant. One could start a whole course on what he probably meant 
like the German analyses of Shakespeare. For aside from its pleasant 
pedantry, the statement is nonsense, 


C. On Students 

"American colleges have always been selective institutions." 

But mostly for football players. 

For the fact is, that until recently, students have had to be 
breathing and bringing the tuition, either in cash or in kind--unless 
of course they were Jews or Catholics trying to enter Harvard. Asa 
historical note, the quota system invented in the 1920's had little to 
do with selection based on talent. 


D. On Schools 

"Our best guess is that the cumulative impact of school quality 
alters the average student's educational attainment less than half a 
year." 

"If we compare ninth graders with similar aspirations, test scores, 
and economic backgrounds, we find that those who got the most edu- 
cation attended high schools which spent less money than average, 
had worse paid teachers, and had larger classes." 

Jencks here hides several tacit assumptions. Three of the more 
obvious are: 

1. That quality is a matter of operating cost rather than output. 

2. That achievement tests can measure total educational benefit. 

3. That there is a relationship between teachers quality and 
teachers pay. 

None of these are proven, or are possible of proof. 

1, Money can be wasted in education. Even if there is not waste, 
it costs more to provide the same program in some places than 
others. Jencks makes no attempt to provide comparative weightings. 

2. Achievement tests measure only the basic instructional pro- 
gram. There is no way to measure correlative learning, things like 
mental health nor benefits from guidance or extra-curricular activi- 
ties. They can only measure fact regurgitation for a restricted 
curriculum. Therefore, apoor school which concentrated on a limited 
number of academic areas could in all probability produce students 
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with high test scores on a limited spectrum and still give them a 
poor education. 

3. Even Jencks must know that a teacher with tenure in a wealthy 
district earns more than a beginner in a poor one. This says nothing 
about quality. The same teacher can be most effective in situation 
A and a failure in B, holding salary constant. 

One thing in Jencks' favor, he does not belabor the obvious as this 
review does, but it makes one wonder if he knows what the obvious is. 


E. On Student Aid 

On page 260, it reads: 

"In a society where individuals are free to retain most of the eco- 
nomic benefits of their education for themselves, it seems reason- 
able to ask them to pay most of the costs. The most equitable way 
to do this, in our judgment, would be to provide every student with 
free tuition and a living stipend, and then impose an income tax sur- 
charge on those who had had their benefits. " 

Not only is this a total rejection of the idea that there is a socie- 
tal benefit to education, and not only does it refuse to recognize 
that the same argument could be made about almost any other tax 
supported service, hospitals and roads to cite but two, but it is con- 
tradicted by no less an authority than Christopher Jencks. He says 
on page 224: 

"Rate of return estimates dotell us that efforts to keep everyone 
in school longer make little economic sense. The average rate of 
return for postsecondary education is quite low. For working class 
whites, blacks and women, dropping out seems in many cases to be 
the most economically rational decision. Efforts to get everyone to 
finish high school and attend college must, therefore, be justified 
primarily on noneconomic grounds, Otherwise, they probably cannot 
be justified at all." 

Now if there is noinvestment return oncollege education how could 
there be a tax on the additional earnings? 

If there is this type of contradiction supporting Jencks' asser- 
tions, how can there be any use to his study? 

Of course citing Jencks against himself may not be fair. However, 
he does it often enough. In fact, the best descriptor for the whole 
study is medieval. For it was only such a brand of scholarship which, 
when in doubt, cited itself. However, even they had the decency to 
cite Aristotle or some other ancient. 

Perhaps, after all, "Inequality" is a good title. The book is cer- 
tainly unequal to its publicity, unequal to current educational litera- 
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ture like Broudy's THE REAL WORLD OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
unequal to an acceptable Master's Thesis. It seems time that the 
Carnegie Corporation started a fund to bring back Arthur Bestor. 


Dr. Martin W. Schoppmeyer 
University of Arkansas 


Martin W. Schoppmeyer 
University of Arkansas 


Kanti Chandra Pandey, COMPARATIVE AESTHETICS, VOL. II, 
WESTERN AESTHETICS (Banaras: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
Office, 1972), 646 pages. Rs. $50.00. 


Publication of the Second Revised Edition of Pandey's COMPARA- 
TIVE AESTHETICS, VOL. II, is an appropriate occasion for eulo- 
gizing the efforts and achievements of the Honorary Director of 
Lucknow University's Abhinavagupta Institute of Aesthetics and 
Saiva Philosophy. Supplementing Volume I, INDIAN AESTHETICS, 
with detailed analyses of theories by Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Augustine, Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Burke, Leibniz, 
Baumgarten, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Croce, Volume II ends 
with a comparative survey of Indian and Western Aesthetics. Com- 
parisons include the nature of art, classifications of the arts, ap- 
proaches to art, and principles of artistic production, including imi- 
tation, illusion, reflection, idealisation, invention, verisimilitude, 
symbolisation, concretisation, and suggestion. Western students of 
aesthetics and philosophy of art can profit greatly by these com- 
parisons made possible by critical insights resulting from intimate 
acquaintance with the history of Indian aesthetics. 


Archie J. Bahm 
University of New Mexico 
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